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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HOUGH further changes in Mr. Attlee’s Ministry have still to 
be made known, they are not likely to equal in interest or 
importance those already announced. The interest is constitutional 
as well as personal. As to the latter aspect, Sir Stafford Cripps has 
a good claim to be regarded as the ablest man in the administration, 
and if any Minister was to be put in general charge of the vast field 
of economic affairs at this critical juncture—a move for which there 
is everything to be said—the President of the Board of Trade was 
clearly the man. Mr. Harold Wilson is appointed to succeed 
him in his old office. There can be little doubt that the choice was 
as much Sir Stafford’s as the Prime Minister’s, for the President of 
the Board of Trade and the Secretary of the Department of Overseas 
Trade have been working necessarily in close co-operation in the 
last six months, and there is every reason why their association should 
be continued. Mr. Wilson, at the early age of 31, gets a great oppor- 
tunity; his administrative work in his previous offices justifies the 
belief that he will make the most of it. The new appointments 
make it clear that the Prime Minister is moving towards that form 
of Cabinet envisaged first in the Haldane Report of 1917, which 
advocated the grouping of associated departments under a single 
*“super-Minister” usually without direct executive responsibilities. 
This has happened already in the case of the Service Ministries, 
now grouped under Mr. Alexander, and the fact that Sir Stafford 
Cripps will now have oversight over the Board of Trade and the 
Ministries of Labour, Fuel, Supply and Transport carries the process 
considerably further. This is a sound move, whether it be so far 
extended as to lay new responsibilities on Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Morrison or not. It means that broad policy will be largely shaped 
by a small inner circle of Ministers who will at last have time for 
thought. The advantages of that are sufficiently emphasised by 
contemplation of the system prevailing hitherto. 


A New Economic Policy ? 

_ The promotion of Sir Stafford Cripps has given rise to the assump- 
tion that an entirely new economic policy is to be framed, and that 
Fesponsibility for its success or failure will rest squarely on the new 
Minister for Economic Affairs. This is only partially true. Sir 
Stafford’s sphere of responsibility is important enough, compre- 
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hending as it does the new export drive, the reduction of home 
consumption and the redistribution of materials and labour to increase 
their productivity, which is undoubtedly lower than it need be. 
Likewise the crucial decision on the nationalisation of iron and steel, 
with all its political and economic implications, lies chiefly with him 
—to the extent that it can be separated from the collective responsi- 
bility of the Government as a whole. This is a vast sector to be 
commanded by one man, but the fact remains that it does not coincide 
with the total field of economic affairs, and to that extent the title 
of the new office is a misnomer. However successful Sir Stafford 
Cripps may be in his new task, his work can be completely upset 
unless an equal measure of success is achieved in financial policy by a 
Minister of whom singularly little is heard these days—Mr, Dalton. 
The total effect of a reduction of supplies to the home market, accom- 
panied by an increase in earnings and a completely inadequate cut 
of £200,000,000 in capital expenditure, is to increase rather than 
decrease the pressure of inflation, The controls which the general 
public (with rather more faith than reason) expects to keep this 
pressure within manageable limits belong to the Treasury, and it 
has been pointed out with some care that Sir Stafford has no direct 
jurisdiction over them. Moreover, it was made clear to the Cabinet 
once again on Wednesday that nobody except the trade unions can 
claim control over wages. Clearly the Minister for Economic Affairs 
is not all-powerful. But if the unions can be held in check, and if the 
Chancellor produces an autumn Budget containing a large reduction 
in subsidies and an increase in purchase taxes, Sir Stafford Cripps 
will have a better opportunity to show what he can do. 


First Aid for Europe 


It will be many months before Europe can take its eyes off the 
American political scene. The General Report of the Committee of 
European Co-operation, drawn up in Paris under such terrific pres- 
sure, has been split up for consideration by a whole complex of 
committees under the direction of the State Department, and a 
process of administrative and political sifting has begun which can 
hardly end before April, 1948. The executive committee of the Paris 
Conference will go to Washington to assist in the process, which 
is likely to become rougher rather than smoother. It will not take 
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long, in a country living in fear of inflation and possessing few 
financial controls, for a proposal for increased exports to become 
highly unpopular. Nor will President Truman’s appeals for more 
“selective consumption” and more consumer resistance to high 
prices do much to stem the ude. But for the time being attention 
has shifted from the larger issues of the Marshai] Pian to the pro- 
posal for independent temporary aid to Austria, France and Italy, 
whose resources of food and fuel, it is said, can only last for another 
two months. Since President Truman has already decided that 
$580,000,000 must be provided to keep these countries going from 
December Ist to the time when the Marshal] Plan comes into opera- 
tion, the next step lies with the four Committees of Congress whose 
consent is necessary before this sum can even be formally asked for. 
If they agree, and they can hardly do it until late in November, a 
special session of Congress will have to,be called and allowed due 
time to argue the matter. To the countfies of Europe it may seem 
that the line of constitutional formalities stretches out to the crack 
of doom. Most of al! will it seem so to Great Britain, which will 
get no help at all this winter, and whose share under the Marshall 
Plan itself will consist to a great extent of a chance of being repaid 
in dollars in return for a certainty of having to provide aid in goods 
for the even more indigent countries of Continental Europe. 


Frustration at Lake Success 

he United Nations Assembly pursues its course in an atmosphere 
of unabated controversy, due almost wholly to the intervention of 
one Russian delegate or another. ‘M. Gromyko has been mainly to 
the fore. In an hour and a quarter’s speech in opposition to the 
United States’ proposal for the maintenance of a commission of the 
Assembly at Salonica to watch events on Greece’s northern frontier 
he warned the Political Committee that to carry such a motion would 
be to imperil the United Nations’ existence. On South West Africa 
he argued that the Charter requires South Africa to turn that area 
into trustee territory, which it manifestly does not. Meanwhile, 
Poland, which, for such purposes, is Russia under another name, 
asked the Assembly to declare that the European 16-Power Pact 
was an inadmissible attempt to by-pass the United Nations. One 
of the unfortunate results of the general situation is Czechoslovakia’s 
refusal to allow herself to be elected, as she could and should have 
been, to the seat on the Security Council vacated through the expiry 
of Poland’s term of office ; the conflict between her own enlightened 
outlook and what would be expected of her by Russia would 
obviously be intolerably acute. The attempt to put the Ukraine on 
instead found majority support but by no means universal favour, 
and after eight rounds of voting the necessary two-thirds majority 
was still not attained. That Canada should succeed to Australia’s 
seat was inevitable and altogether satisfactory. The admission of 
Pakistan and the Yemen to membership of the United Nations lends 
emphasis to the fact that Eire and Portugal cannot get in because 
Russia opposes them and that five European ex-enemy States are 
in the same case because Russia adopts the attitude of “all or none.” 


Dark Outlook in India 

The shadow of chaos lies over the whole of India, and to minimise 
the threat to the whole subcontinent by arguing that only a small 
part of it is so far directly affected is hardly realistic. There has 
been no sensational deterioration in the communal conflict for some 
days now; but a lull—all too probably a temporary lull—in the 
large-scale massacres is no evidence that the Government of either 
Dominion has the situation in hand. Little is reliably known in 
Delhi or Karachi, still less in this paper-rationed country, of what 
is really happening in the disturbed areas ; how fast, how far, and 
on what casual pretexts this terrible fire may spread from the 
Punjab is anybody’s guess. Meanwhile, Pakistan has appealed to 
the Governments of its fellow-Dominions for friendly advice and 
help in dealing with a tragic situation. This démarche, needless to 
say, has been taken in the Dominion of India (where the Hindu 
Press seems to have been behaving with its usual] irresponsibility) 
as combining trickery with a sense of guilt. It does not, in fact, 
seem to be a useful or impressive move. Pakistan—whose appeal is, 
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of course, receiving sympathetic consideration in all the Empire 
capitals with the probable exception of Delhi—asks for advice and 
help. To do so within six wecks of achieving Dominion Status is 
not a good augury for autonomy ; and no amount of advice, however 
good, can implant in the Indian peoples those fibres of responsibility 
the lack of which—almost complete in the mob and perceptible 
throughout virtually the whole leadership and administration of both 
Dominions—has in les; than 100 days brought death to thousands, 
famine almost inevitably to millions and the threat of failure tj 
the biggest and boldest experiment in the history of Asia. “ Imme. 
diately after getting our freedom,” said Pandit Nehru earlier this 
week, “ we have started fighting among ourselves in a most dishonour- 
able manner.” That is a plain statement of a tragic fact, and it » 
now up to the Indians to stop this insensate strife. Nobody else can, 


The Future of Palestine 

{t is so difficult to quarrel with Mr. Creech Jones’s statement of 
the British Government’s attitude to Palestine that even the Jews 
and Arabs have not yet been able to attack it with any conviction, 
That the Mandate must end and be replaced by independence has 
been recommended by the Palestine special committee of the United 
Nations, quite apart from the fact that it has always been a central 
point of British policy. That the British Government should not be 
asked to take sole responsibility for enforcing any policy, unless that 
policy is acceptable to both Jews and Arabs, is no more than plain 
justice. That the duty to lay down a policy, and to enforce it if 
necessary, rests with the United Nations is an accepted fact, arising 
directly from the nature and functions of that body. But it remains 
doubtful whether the United Nations will be willing to assume the 
onus of framing a plan acceptable to both sides, and it is all but 
certain that no compromise stands a real chance of willing acceptance. 
Jamal Husseini has already burnt the Arab boats by stating thet the 
Arab Committee will resist to the death any other proposal] than an 
Arab ‘State throughout Palestine. Mr. Ben-Gurion has left a 
loophole for compromise by saying that a Jewish State must be 
established, but not specifying that it should cover more than a part 
of the country. In fact, the attitude of the Jewish Agency has become 
decidedly less assured now that the possibility of a British withdrawal 
has come a step nearer to reality. The determination and consistency 
of the present British line has not, of course, stopped the Jewish, 
Arab and Russian spate of abuse, based now on what Mr. Creech 
Jones “ virtually” said rather than on what he did say. Nor is there 
any sign of a cessation in the murderous activities of Jewish terrorists, 
But the possibility of an indefinite continuance of unsupported British 
occupation has been ruled out. It now remains for the United 
Nations to narrow the field still further. 


The Teacher’s Due 


The new recommendations of the Burnham Committee on teachers 
salaries go some way towards remedying injustices which should 
never have been permitted to exist. It is an anomaly falling not far 
short of scandal that we should pay men and women who accept the 
supremely important task of training youth ‘salaries flagrantly lower 
than their contemporaries at the university command in almost any 
other profession. The chief complaint against the existing Burnham 
scales is that the addition to salary for graduate qualification—{15 
a year—is too little, and that the provision whereby even this is lost 
if a man (or woman) receives a special allowance in i<spect of a post 
of special responsibility or becomes a head teacher is indefensible. 
In future the graduate allowance may be held in conjunction with 
the special responsibility allowance or a head teacher’s salary. The 
new provision of a further special increment for holders of a First 
Class Honours degree may be generous but is not necessarily wise 
or just. The difference in intellectual capacity between a Class I 
Division 3 man and a Class II Division 1 man is negligible, and 
there is no reason for thinking the former the better teacher. The 
new scales leave the assistant-master better off, though not a great 
deal better off. He can now rise, if a graduate, to a maximum of 
£615 a year and if a First Class graduate to £645. In the London 
area the figures are rather higher, and women’s salaries throughout 
are lower. All this, of course, has yet to be approved by the Minister. 
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RUSSIA AND 


HE first ten days of the United Nations Assembly have left 
the solution of the problem of Russia further off than ever. 

The problem is twofold, and it needs to be restated periodically 
in the light of the events of the moment. The first question is 
what Russia is really aiming at; the second, what the attitude 
of this country and the rest of the world should be. The answer 
to the first question is simple. Russia’s aim is to maintain in her 
own territories, and to spread in other lands by any means possible, 
the Communism in which a small but powerful minority of her 
people fanatically believes. There is a sense, no doubt, in which 
most of Russia believes in Communism. A governing group in 
command of all the means of publicity and instruments of informa- 
tion—the Press, the radio, the film—and able by hermetically 
sealing the frontier to prevent knowledge of the higher standards 
of living in the so-called capitalist countries from becoming known, 
must be far more inept than anyone would accuse the governing 
group at Moscow of being if it cannot imbue the mass of the people 
with the beliefs it wishes them to hold. That the people is largely 
fed on lies, or those forms of lies which consist in the perversion 
or suppression of salient facts, is patent to the world, for the 
lies are printed in Pravda and Izvestia and other officially-sponsored 
organs for foreign correspondents to read, and telegraph, them 
as freely as Russian citizens can do the former. It is not surprising 
in such circumstances that Russia is in fact a largely Communist 
country. 

To decide what Communism fundamentally means, or what 
the Russian form of it means to-day, would be too long a 
business to be undertaken here. But one thing it necessarily and 
essentially means—conflict with the capitalist system everywhere. 
The Communists “openly declare that their aims can only be 
achieved by the violent overthrow of the whole contemporary 
social order.” So proclaimed the historic Communist Manifesto 
close on a hundred years ago, and the menace has never been 
repudiated yet. In the achievement of the aim any means are 
justified. Many have indeed been applied, but with little success 
outside Russia itself. There is no doubt about the violence of 
the overthrow of contemporary society there, or of the modified 
violence represented to-day by the methods of the N.V.K.D. and 
the systematic replenishment of the concentration camps, mostly 
beyond the Urals, in which millions of men ate condemned to the 
living death of forced labour. This, of course, is only one aspect 
of Russian life. There is Russian art, Russian literature, Russian 
industry and Russian military achievement. And the war inevitably 
brought contacts, unknown since 1917, with the outside world. 
Russian politicians, generals, administrators had necessarily to 
collaborate with politicians, generals and administrators from 
Allied States, and in 1945 Russia, having first armed herself with 
the paralysing weapon of the veto, went so far as to join in found- 
ing the United Nations, The hope that the Russia which between 
the wars maintained a defiant isolation, and in 1939 made the war 
inevitable by rejecting an alliance with Britain and concluding one 
with Hitler, had taken a new and more hopeful turn seemed for 
the moment justified. 

That hope finds no justification to-day. Russia has survived the 
war, thanks to her own courage and endurance and the immense 
suffering to which she reconciled herself, and thanks also to the 
help extended to her unstintingly by Britain and the United States 
at great sacrifice and with no recognition. But fundamentally she 
is the same Russia, governed by the same oligarchy in the Kremlin, 
inspired by the same determination to spread Communism through- 
out the world by any means, aiming still at the overthrow of the 
whole contemporary social order, if not by violence, by a subtle 
Permeation in places of authority in every country. What is essen- 
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tial to her purpose is to create or extend chaos everywhere. It is 
by fishing in troubled waters that Communism prospers. There- 
fore the waters must be troubled wherever they can be, and an 
organisation like the League of Nations, devoted to the establish- 
ment of international order, must in no circumstances be per- 
mitted to succeed. Thanks to the veto and other instruments of 
obstruction it can be prevented from succeeding, and at the same 
time a platform is provided from which the Vyshinskys and the 
Gromykos can be represented to the Russian people as reducing 
their British and American opponents to humiliating impotence. 
Mr. Marshall criticised Russia ; M. Vyshinsky pulverised him from 
the tribune. Mr. McNeil had the temerity to make a rejoinder to 
some of M. Vyshinsky’s arguments ; M. Vyshinsky pulverised him 
in a Press conference assembled for the purpose. So at least every 
Russian reader of the daily papers, and every Russian listener to 
the radio is unquestioningly convinced. As a result of it all the 
United Nations might almost as well never have been born. 

All this is matter, not for indignation, which does no good to 
anyone, but for dispassionate consideration, Russia, of course, is 
perfectly entitled to be Communist. Nobody questions that, any 
more than anyone questions the right of Mr. Pollitt and Mr. 
Horner to be Communists in this country. But people who do not 
share Communsit enthusiasm for the overthrow, violent or other- 
wise, of the whole contemporary social order do well to be alert to 
Communist activities and counter them by all constitutional 
means available. The danger is much greater in other westerm 
European countries, notably France, than it is in our own, though 
sober trade unionists here are guilty of culpable indolence or in- 
difference in allowing Communists to gain key-positions in the 
unions. One of them sounded an opportune warning on that on 
Monday. That is part of the recognised technique, and it is very 
necessary to thwart it. But Communism—and Russia—in the 
international sphere is the important question to-day. A good deal 
of the belligerent rhetoric can no doubt be discounted. That, too, 
is part of the stock-in-trade. Even in Russia a score of men cannot 
succeed in controlling the destinies of nearly two hundred millions 
without such adventitious aid as the cry of the Fatherland in 
danger. Unity must be perpetually forced by the fictitious menace 
of an enemy at the gates, It may be Britain, it may be the United 
States. Better still, it may be both. And the pretence is at the 
same time provided for insisting on “friendly,” i.e., Communist, 
governments in all the countries adjacent to Russia, to form a glacis 
behind which the coming attack may be resisted. And of course 
the iron curtain must never be lifted lest the people of Russia (whom 
the Soviet administration has, to its credit, made largely literate) 
should learn the truth about the world they live in. That is why 
the undertaking to treat Germany as an economic unit must be 
jettisoned. That is why cooperation in response to the Marshall 
Plan must be rejected. That is why the continent of Europe must 
be riven in two. 

In such circumstances what course is the non-Communist world 
—which means, apart from a large section of China, the world 
outside Europe, and all Europe west of the Stettin-Trieste line— 
to follow ? First, alarmism must be rigorously eschewed. For 
all Russia’s routine talk about the inevitability of war in a mainly 
capitalist world, war with Russia, or war precipitated by Russia 
is in no sense inevitable. It is not even probable, whether Russia 
possesses atomic bombs or not, unless the rest of the world, and 
Western Europe in particular, invites it by palpable military weak- 
ness. On the other hand it is by this time abundantly clear that 
in international affairs Russia has resolved to be resolutely and 
consistently non-co-operative. Her policy is what Carlyle would 
have called The Everlasting No. When she does appear to co- 
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operate it is mainly to secure better opportunities for obstruction. 
Chaos, it must be remembered, is her hope, order her fear. Under 
such conditions the only course for the rest of the world is to go 
steadily forward with Russia or without her, closing no door against 
her but never halting salutary action because she declines to take 
part in it. There are, of course, limits to this. Germany cannot be 
treated as an economic unit if Russia refuses so to treat it. The 
Security Council cannot function while Russia practises her wanton 
and irresponsible use of the veto. But many other organs of the 
United Nations can. The association of European States con- 
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cerned in the Marshall Plan can. By such means Progressive 
action in many fields can be pursued. And above all things con- 
solidation of the relations, not necessarily formal, between Britain 
and the Dominions, and between all the Commonwealth and the 
United States, is fundamental. Given firmness and patience, and 
a united military strength adequate to support the firmness, Russia’s 
perversities and provocations can be faced without undue concer 
till force of circamstances compels her to change her attitude and 
her satellites one by one take courage to be masters of their own 
destinies. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE newest word for us to get used to is electronics. I don’t 

suppose it is at all new to scientists, but the general public has 
hardly assimilated it yet. It will now. The Radio Exhibition at 
Olympia has seen to that. “ Electronic” is blazoned on sign-posts, on 
stalls, on exhibitors’ literature—everywhere. Seeking enlighten- 
ment, I am told that it means anything connected with or arising 
from the functioning of a valve; at least I think I was told that. 
The latest dictionary—most dictionaries are pre-electronic—gives 
some help: “ELECTRONICS, the study of the property of electrons, 
especially with reference to industrial applications "—but as the word 
is sure to be popularly misused the help may be rather limited after 
all. As for Radiolympia, I confess that most of its marvels are 
utterly beyond me, but the electronic model train (if it is electronic) 
is an inexhaustible joy. Everything a train should do it does by 
itself unaided by any human agency. Signals go up and the train 
funs on (they are that sort of signal); they go down and 
the train stops. A transporter bridge swings into position when 
needed ; three engines find their way with unerring precision to 
three different sidings; trucks are coupled on or dropped off. I 
should be there watching it still but for the uncongenial necessity 


of turning out this column. 
. * * .- 


The death of Eari Nelson at the age of 89 leaves his brother, 
who is 87, as the last beneficiary of the perpetual pension granted 
to Admiral Lord Nelson’s brother, the Rev. William Nelson, and 
his descendants in 1806, for the Act passed last session brings this, 
the last of the perpetual pensions, to an end. The £5,000 a year 
is subject to ordinary taxation, so that it is worth much less than 
its face-value today, but it is difficult to follow the statement of 
The Times that war-time taxation has reduced the pension to less 
than a quarter of its original figure. The future of Trafalgar House, 
which the nation presented to the Rev. William Nelson at a cost 
of £90,000, is a matter of more than personal or local interest. The 
property was strictly entailed, but the Act which terminated the 
pension provided, as some offset, for the liberation of the property, 
so that it might be sold in the open market for the benefit of the 
Nelson family. But a mansion of 100 rooms may not be so easily 
saleable, and it is extremely unfortunate that the project for its 
acquisition by the Admiralty as some kind of rest-home or old-age 
home should have broken down. Certainly some strong endeavour 
should be made to secure for the nation the Nelson relics that are 
to go to auction with the house. 

* * * * 

The Press is well in the news this week—in rather a diverse 
collection of scraps. The Institute of Journalists has adopted a 
resolution deploring the recent cut in the paper-ration. It could 
hardly let its annual conference pass without that. I deplore the 
cut as much as anyone, but I frankly can’t interpret it as a blow 
at the freedom of the Press. The Government in its anxiety for 
economy has been slashing right and left, and it has hit petrol even 
harder than paper. There is plenty of ineptitude in each case, but 
there seems no basis fo: a charge of special malignity. And when 


the paper question is used as a political stick to beat the Government 
with, as I observe it was at a gathering consisting of Conservative 
M.P.s and editors of certain weekly periodicals, the position of 
newspaper men who are opposing the cut purely as newspaper men 


is considerably prejudiced. At the same time, Mr. J. B. Priestley 
has been having a go at the Press for representing things in general 
as worse than they are. I should have thought that the general 
situation was quite as black as generally depicted, and that it was 
all to the good to make the public realise that. I should have 
thought, too, that the judicial character of the Royal Commission 
on the Press was unnecessarily compromised when one of its 
members attacks the Press from a public platform. 
7 * * * 

It is not often that I recommend a book in this column, and when 
I do it is for the benefit of readers, not the author. I have this week 
been reading Sir Norman Angell’s new volume, The Steep Places 
(Hamish Hamilton, 8s. 6d.). It will no doubt be getting an extended 
review in The Spectator, and the reviewer’s opinion of it may, of 
course, not coincide with mine. I will only say here that the 
relentless stream of logic and cold reason which Angell directs 
against both the Left-wing intellectuals and other more woolly- 
headed enthusiasts in both Britain and America who delight in 
exalting Russia at the expense of their own countries is as salutary 
and convincing as anything I have read these many months. It 
is thirty-seven years since Sir Norman wrote his most famous 
book, The Great Illusion, and fourteen since he was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize. His pen is as vigorous and incisive as it ever was. 

. * * * 

The attempt to draw lessons from West Islington follows the 
attempt to draw lessons from Edge Hill. It can’t be much of an 
attempt at best, for only §1 per cent. of the electorate voted, and 
it by no means follows that a 70 or 80 per cent. vote would have 
given the same result—though in point of fac: it probably woud. 
Liberals claim that the fact that the Conservative vote in 1947 
was almost identical with the Conservative vote in 1945 shows that 
the 2,459 electors who voted Liberal this time must have voted 
Labour last time. It may well be so, the conclusion, I suppose, 
being that the intervention of a Liberal does not split the anti- 
Socialist vote, but takes votes from the Socialists. Even so, I am 
afraid West Islington gives little satisfaction to the Liberals. They 
may derive more encouragement and inspiration from the self- 
sacrificing example of Lord Samuel, who at the age of 76 is entering 
on a campaign of twelve platform speeches at centres from Plymouth 
to Scotland in the Liberal cause. But age, as I have always insisted, 
is not to be measured by calendar years—certainly not in Lord 
Samuel’s case. And I observe that the Prime Minister has invited 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood, who is 67, to make way for a younger man. 
Lord Addison, the very active Secretary for Commonwealth Relations 
and Government leader in the House of Lords, is 78. 

+ * * * 

A letter from a British business man in Pakistan paints a grim 
picture of the scenes there, notably at Lahore. One aspect of which 
the newspaper reports have said little is indicated in one pregnant 
sentence: “ About half the town burnt out ; no shops open, no banks 
and no government ; municipal expenses R.100,000 per day, munic- 
pal income R.16 per day.” In a postscript the writer adds: “ About 
2,000,000 are praying to a variety of gods for the return of the 
British.” There is no doubt an element of exaggeration there; 
but there is no doubt equally an element of truth in it. 

JANUS. 
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OUR FEAR OF FREEDOM 


By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


HEN Mr. Bevin said recently that he looked forward to the 

day when anyone could go to Victoria Station, buy a ticket 
for any place in the world and go there without further ado, he 
seemed to suggest that this was an unrealised Utopia to which the 
world might one day look forward when it had firmly established its 
planned Socialist economy. His remark gave little hint of the fact 
that those features of the planned Utopia would be merely a return 
to conditions which actually did exist in the unplanned world of 
Mr. Bevin’s youth. Until the end of the first decade of this century 
a man could travel round the world without a passport, without a 
yisa, without having to stand in queues at consulates; having to 
sign no papers, take no oaths; under no compulsion to state the 
nationality or Christian names of his grandparents. He needed 
neither permission to leave his own country nor permission to enter 
another (Russia always excepted). This present writer, desiring as 
a youngster to know what life in America was really like, bought a 
ticket and went there without passport or any other papers whatso- 
ever. He walked ashore at New York with no questions asked or 
enquiry made ; took a great variety of jobs—including those of farm- 
hand, cow-boy, miner, newspaper reporter—without reference to any 
union restriction, and finally returned to Europe with the same 
freedom with which he had left it. 

Today we seem convinced that any society which permitted that 
degree of freedom would simply fall to pieces. Yet when we did 
have those freedoms society did not fall to pieces. It was a good 
deal more stable than it is. today. To recall these facts provokes 
commonly the retort that only the bourgeoisie benefited by those 
freedoms, that the workers did not profit and can afford to be in- 
different to their extinction. Nothing could be more untrue. For 
those freedoms were the means by which unnumbered millions of 
workers, facing intolerable conditions at home, found escape and 
sanctuary, the opportunity of life anew. The age before the Great 
Wars had at times its Displaced Persons—quantitatively a greater 
problem than that which faces us now. Four millions in Ireland 
alone were “displaced” by famine; many more millions on the 
Continent by the upheavals of the late eighteen-forties, by pogroms 
and discriminations against the Jews. But the victims were free 
10 move, literally by the million, into the empty spaces of the New 
World. (A man could cross the Atlantic at the end of the nineteenth 
century for three pounds, which sum included his food during ihe 
passage.) There was a period when America, North and South, took 
considerably over two million immigrants each year—and never knew 
that it had done it. 

A Bill now before Congress for authorising the admission of 
100,000 Displaced Persons a year during four years, 400,000 in all, 
has so far failed of passage despite the efforts of a small group of 
valiant Congressmen. All sorts of interests or imagined interests— 
nationalist, religious, racial, trade unionist—are being rallied to oppose 
the measure. Yet there were years at the beginning of the century 
when the United States t80k 400,000 penniless immigrants in three 
months without any perceptible disturbance of the national economy, 
and in the long run indeed -o its immense advantage. The unplanned 
society solved without friction—and without consciousness of doing 
it—a numerically greater problem of population-transfer than that 
which now confronts us and which seems beyond the capacity of all 
our planning. It is true that at the moment the Dominions are 
disposed to accept very considerable numbers of immigrants from 
Britain, avoiding non-British stock. But to add to the population 
of the Dominions by a weakening drain on Britain will not meet 
Britain’s case or that of the Dominions, either economically or 
politically. It would not have met America’s. 

In the early decades of the nineteenth century, when Ame-zica’s 
population was about that of Australia’s today, there was strong 
Opposition to admission of further immigrants on the ground that 
they would endanger the country’s democratic institutions. Some- 
thing over a century later those institutions were truly in danger, 
but not from the presence of a large population two-thirds of which 
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was no longer of Anglo-Saxon stock. (The newcomers were readily 
won to the support of institutions and a system of law which had 
sprung from British roots.) The danger proved to be externa]—the 
growth of totalitarian power in Europe and Asia which the country 
was only able to overcome by virtue of the presence of a very large 
population which earlier immigration restrictions would have made 
impossible. 

Is there no lesson in this for the British Commonwealth? The 
overseas Dominions (leaving Britain out of account for the moment) 
posSess territories and resources far greater than those of the United 
States, but a population of only thirty millions. Thirty millions was 
the population of the United States at the end of the Civil War— 
a struggle which had bled, racked and divided the country, leaving 
it witk a colour problem still unsolved. Yet in a single lifetime that 
country was to become the wealthiest and most powerful in the 
world, despite the fact that its governments (state, county and 
municipal) were often marked by incompetence and gross corruption, 
and that in the earlier part of that period its people possessed nothing 
like the means of mechanical power and transport and annihilation 
of distance which this generation possesses. Does the world-wide 
British community now assume that what the thirty million 
Americans were able to do the eighty millions of the Commonwealth 
(add to the numbers of Furopean stock in the Dominions the popula- 
tion of Britain) cannot possibly do, though these latter possess greater 
territory and greater resources? 

Obviously the obstacles are not material. They lie in the realm 
of ideas, largely those ideas which have gathered around Dominion 
nationalism, with the economic conception of each Dominion as a 
separate and, as far as possible, self-sufficient economic unit. A New 
Zealand of less than two million insists that it must have its own 
industries and for that purpose erect barriers against the products 
of other Dominions, thus blocking the free movement of goods and 
people, and blocking also that large-scale production by which alone 
the United States has been able to build up its stupendous wealth. 
If state-conscious and state-proud Californians or Texans had insisted 
upon excluding the products of Detroit or Pittsburg in order to 
develop similar industries of their own; if the West had insisted 
upon the protection of its infant industries against the older states 
of the Eastera seaboard, or if these latter had demanded protection 
against the cheap negro labour of the South, if, that is, the Union 
had been marked by barriers like those which dissect and frustrate 
the economy of Europe (and threaten the economy of the Common- 
wealth), we should not now be discussing the Marshall Plan. North 
America would not be able to afford it. Her war and post-war con- 
tributions could hardly have been greater than that of the twenty 
Latin American nations—who, incidentally and significantly, between 
them occupy much more territory than does the United States 
(Brazil alone has a greater land srea.) 

Time was, of course, when the original states of the Union did 
possess each its own tariff, currency laws, defence organisation. It 
was a conception of the state and its rights of independence which 
finally exploded into devastating civil war. But a great leader saw 
that union was the price of democracy in the New World, perhaps 
everywhere, and put the cause of union above sectional interest— 
the conflicting interest of an agricultural South and an industrial 
North (as today the interests of the West so often conflict with those 


of the East), Lincoln pressed union even at the cost of war. And 
history has justified him. 
The sense of union in the Commonwealth is not absent. It is, 


indeed, very deep, as has been proven magnificently in two world 
wars. With no statutory obligation so to do, all the four chief 
Dominions have twice in a generation taken their stand beside 
Britain in defending the institutions of freedom. But in the atomic 
age that defence will depend not upon winning wars but on prevent- 
ing them, and prevention demands a great dea] more than improvised 
military co-operation at the moment of conflict. It demands a power 
resting upon sound economic as well as political foundations, founda 
tions that will be fatally undermined by continued fragmentation into 
small economic units, making large-scale production with all its 
economies and advantages imposs'ble 
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A planned economy married to economic nationalism—as when & 
New Zealand (say) insists’ upon the exclusion of the products of 
British industry in order that it may plan its own—presents us with 
a whole series of dilemmas. So long as production and exchange are 
in private hands, large-scale operations are possible save for the single 
obstacle of tariffs. Even with hostile tariffs Britain could still be the 
workshop of the world. The “economic unit” was in many cases 
a world unit. But planning as we are coming to know it demands a 
whole complex of controls and restrictions which go far beyond 
customs barriers in the old sense; so much beyond and into the 
region of import and export licensing, raw-material controls, exchange 
restrictions, payments agreements, convertibility, blocked accounts, 
as to make mere tariffs irrelevant. If the nations of the Common- 
wealth are to become a series of separate planned (i.e., closed) national 
economies, then the Commonwealth cannot aspire to becomng an 
economic unit in the sense in which the United States is a unit 
with its production organised on a continental scale, a form of pro- 
duction which permits the “American standard of living.” And 
when we fall to a standard so low as to demand controls and rationing, 
we enter a vicious circle in the sense that the more the controls fail 
the more they have to be applied. Famine conditions wovld demand 
that they be complete, universal, ruthless. 

These are tough problems of cur future. We shall not solve them 
by shutting our eyes to their toughness. 


A.B.C. OF RECOVERY 


By ROY HARROD 
N a previous article it was explained that the two principal causes 
of our present troubles are, first, the overblown domestic capital 
programmes which have prevented our exports gathering momentum 
and, secondly, the success with which other nations have in part re- 
couped themselves for expenses incurred during the war by using 
the sterling assets acquited in previous years to buy our tools or 
dollars this year. This means that for more than £400 millions’ 


worth of our exports in this critical period (or, if one prefers so to . 


put it, for an equivalent amount of the U.S. credit) we have received 
nothing in return except the reduction of these so-called debts. 
Recovery is possible if, but only if, these causes cease to operate. 
Cutting domestic capital programmes is simple in principle, 
although no doubt difficult in practice. The cut must not be less 
than £500 million per annum as a minimum—including, however, 
any cuts that are possible in “ cxhaustive” Government expenditure. 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ promise of a cut of £200 million per annum is 
not enough. Having regard to the exhaustion of the foreign credits, 
it means that the inflationary pressure in the home market this 
winter will be increased by some £300 million per annum, and this 
may well lead to complete chaos. The trouble is that we have 
broken loose from our moorings. Before the war the gold standard 
and the system which replaced it after 1931 imposed a plan upon 
our economy ; although the authorities may not have fully under- 
stood its working, it worked none the less, because those responsible 
had tradition to guide them, and they reacted in an appropriate way 
to the various contingencies arising Now that we have given 
up that old plan, we have no plan at all. We have had plenty of 
controls and interferences, but these being unsystematic and un- 
related to any general plan have frequently only made confusion 
worse confounded. The failure of the authorities to promise a 
sufficient reduction of capital outlay to balance the exhaustion of 
the foreign credits is a sure sign that they do not understand how 
our economy functions and are acting at random. Under those con- 
ditions we can hope for no recovery. But if the authorities can be 
persuaded to do the right thing, all should go forward successfully. 
To terminate the operation of the second cause is a more compli- 
cated matter. Other nations still have in their possession more 
than £3,000 million sterling assets, and they will do their utmost 
to convert them into goods or dollars. It is indispensable that these 
claims should be frozen until our economy has recovered sufficiently 
for us to consider how far we can meet them over a term of years. 
In this last year our claimants have had far more than they would 
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have had if we had funded all their claims on commercial terms g 
year ago—and that is enough for them to go on with. Before 
July 15th the authorities thought that they had covered a considerable 
part of the ground by bilateral monetary agreements. But the ex. 
perience of recent months proves that this piecemeal and partial 
system has failed completely. Much more drastic methods are now 
required. The suspension of convertibility does not solve the 
problem. It may be that the recent sales of gold and drawings upon 
the International Monetary Fund were necessitated by the deficit in 
our balance of trade. I have no confidence that part of them was 
not due to further encashments of the old sterling assets. Unless 
these claims can be rigidly frozen, they will continually press upon 
us and eventually ruin us completely. 

I suggest that it is time that we got away from the Policy of 
compromise and piecemeal negotiations at an official level and 
returned to simple principle in the conduct of our affairs. And the 
only means of ensuring this is the return at an early date to sterling 
convertibility. Unless we grasp this nettle, I do not think we shal! 
make a recovery. I will endeavour to explain briefly. Whether 
sterling is convertible or not, we must raise our exports to the level 
required to pay for imports. Whether sterling is convertible or not, 
we shall be compelled, if we do not balance our trade, to make up 
the deficit by drawing upon our gold reserve. Whether sterling js 
convertible or not, we shall have to draw still more largely upon 
our gold reserve to the extent that old sterling claims upon us are 
not completely frozen. What, then, is the extra strain imposed by 
the convertibility of sterling? What, no doubt, the authorities hope 
is that we may be able to scrounge still further upon our sterling 
creditors, that we may be able to tide over our troubles by a further 
piling up of sterling claims against us. We are unlikely to be 
successful in this. On the contrary, the present loose informa 
system is likely to lead to further encashments of those claims. 

What would be the advantages of returning to convertibility? In 
the first place, it would compel the authorities to do what they 
failed to do on July 15th, namely, to freeze absolutely the old sterling 
claims. Secondly, it would involve final renunciation of the idea 
that we can carry on any longer by living on foreign credit. This 
idea is already largely an illusion. Its official abandonment would 
be an important step forward. Thirdly, it would go far to restore 
confidence in Britain. So long as sterling is inconvertible, there will 
be a world-wide tendency to flee from sterling, a tendency which 
has £3,000 million to back it. With a restoration of convertibility 
we might well have a reversal of the tendency, such as this country 
enjoyed in the spring of 1932. The period from July 15th w 
August 2oth this year is not a precedent, since the authorities had 
not taken the necessary steps to make convertibility a success, and 
the truth has an uncomfortable way of getting known. 

Fourthly, we could take steps to ensure a termination of the dis- 
tinction between hard and soft currencies, which is most vexatious 
to would-be exporters, and is now promising to lead to a further 
crop of controls over export business and a corresponding increast 
in the Civil Service. The main reason*for that distinction is that 
the old sterling claims have not been frozen. Once those claims 
were unavailable as means of payment for our exports, buyers of 
British gouds would have to pay either in sterling currently accruing 
from imports into Britain or in their own currencies ; these could 
be exchanged agains: sterling in the International Monetary Fund. 
If any nation under cover of the privileges of the “ transition ” period 
threatened to block this last step, we should take the matter up 
with the United States. In return for the promise of a restoration 
of sterling convertibility, she would certainly use all her influence to 
ensure that nations having an unfavourable balance of trade with 
Great Britain used their resources at the International Monetary Fund 
to pay for their deficit. 

Fifthly, we should be able to resume cordial collaboration with 
the United States. We should not think primarily in terms of further 
direct assistance, although that might be forthcoming more readily 
if Britain had a change of heart. Collaboration with the United 
States, which must be impossible so long as we persist in a policy 
to which she is opposed, would benefit us in many indirect ways 
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The essence of the matter is that we prepared for July 15th, which 
was to have been a first step towards a multilateral system, by 
methods that were based on a philosophy of bilateralism. Conse- 
quently the experiment of convertibility was a fiasco. And now 
our difficulties are mounting up. It is not too late to have a change 
of heart. The United States will give us every encouragement. If 
we do not do so, we shall continue in the morass. 


WHALE-HUNTING FOLLY 


By GEORGE GODWIN 


ACTORY ships and catcher boats of seventeen whaling expedi- 
F tions will soon be setting forth for the Antarctic. There they 
will hunt the blue, fin and sperm whale from December 8th until 
April 7th, the date upon which the hunting season closes. This 
date was fixed by international agreement embodied in a protocol 
of November 26th, 1945, following the International Whaling Con- 
ference in London and its subsequent ratification in Washington in 
the following year. The quota of 16,000 blue whale units was fixed 
by the protocol as the limit, to go beyond which would be to endanger 
the species. (A blue whale unit equals two fin whales or six sei 
whales.) The figure of 16,000 units is not, as has been suggested, 
an arbitrary figure, but one arrived at after careful estimates of the 
whale population trend in Antarctic waters. It was fixed by scientists 
with the necessary knowledge, and it had, also, the backing of both 
Norway and our own Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Because of the world’s dire need of the products of the whale 
for new sources of fats and meat, it was recently advocated that the 
protocol restriction should be suspended. Very little meat is coming 
to us now from the Antarctic, pérhaps, at most, fifteen to twenty 
thousand tons ; whereas the oil deliveries are in the neighbourhood 
of 300,000 tons. Whaling experts, British and Norwegian—and these 
are the countries chiefly concerned—regard the existing restrictions 
as essential for the preservation of the species. Indeed, according 
to a statement made quite recently by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, scientists in this and other countries fear that the 
present limit of 16,000 blue whale units is too high. Nor is it 
estimated that the oils and fats position in 1951 will be better than 
it is now. The issue, one of increasing importance for the world’s 
depleted larder, is simple. The destruction of whale life beyond 
the fertility rate invoives an inevitable progressive depopulation of 
the hunting-grounds, and, perhaps, as in the case of the “right” 
or Greenland whale and the humpback of the Antarctic, in virtual 
extinction. In this matter there is no conflict of interests between 
man and this great sea mammal. If the whale, obedient to universal 
law, struggles to survive, the whale-hunters, those cattlemen of the 
great sea ranges, no less desire to preserve and even to increase the 
sea herds hunted by them. The fate of the whale, consequently, is 
a matter of increasing importance in a world of widespread dearth. 
Whar, then, are the facts? 

During che war there was virtually no whaling, and it was antici- 
pated that this respite would result in a considerable increase in 
numbers. This increment did not materialise. On the contrary, 
both fertility rate and average adult size showed decreases. The 
official pregnancy figures for the season 1934-5 were 1,476 pregnant 
females in a total catch of 5,135. Ten years later there were 253 
pregnant females (blue whales) in a total catch of 1,224. Similar 
declines in the fertility rate of the fin whales were recorded ; for 
the season 1934-5 it was 1,509 pregnant females in a total catch of 
4,557, and, a decade later, 800 pregnant females in a total catch 
of 3,441. Between these two dates the fertility figure showed a 
decrease varying front 20.7 per cent. to 43.8 per cent. These figures 
suggest very strongly that what befell in the Arctic is now befalling 
in the Antarctic, namely, that the decline of the species is being 
unnecessarily hastened by man Not only is there a known and 
measurable decrease in fertility, but im quality also. The average 
size of a mature blue whale in 1931-2 was eighty-four feet; of a 
mature fin whale seventy feet. Those figures are reduced today to 
seventy-cight and sixty-seven feet respectively. There is, then, a 
known twofold decline—in fertility and in size—so that it may be 
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said that the decline of the whale population of the Antarctic has 
already begun; had, indeed, begun already before the war, when 
a hundred per cent. increase in the whaling fleets, with improved 
methods and equipment, produced the altogether disproportionate 
increase in the catch of only 11 per cent. 

There appears to be no known cause of the failure of the species 
to make some sort of biological recovery during the respite of the 
war years. It has been suggested that the whale’s staple food, the 
krill, has been adversely affected by the sinking of oil tankers during 
the war. In England the “ Discovery ” Committee and in Norway 
Det Norske Hvalrad are concerned with this and other problems 
of whale life in the Antarctic. Writing in these columns before the 
war, the present writer said: “Quite obviously, any restrictive 
measures designed to preserve the whale from the extinction which 
now threatens it must be adhered to by all those taking part in 
the industry, for complete unanimity is essential if the present 
destruction of the whales of the world is to be halted.” The case 
for restrictions, irksome as it may be to a hungry world, is over- 
whelming, and opinion in the best-informed circles is unanimous. 
To lift the present limit would be to invite the same kind of 
catastrophe as overtook the cash-croppers of the Albertan prairie. 
Nature is noz robbed with impunity. 

But restrictions to be effective must be respected or enforced by 
legal sanctions, and unfortunately the Japanese, now again permitted 
to hunt in the Antarctic whaling grounds, have in the past always 
ignored them, in the same way as, so long as they were able, they 
circumvented the restrictions on fishing in the great salmon rivers 
of the American and British Columbian Pacific seaboards. Mr. 
F. F. Anderson, Director of Fisheries for Australia, after visiting 
the whaling fleets last vear, reported that the Japanese expedition 
was detrimental to the industry since, while ignoring regulations made 
by international agreement, it also operated uneconomically and 
inefficiently. The Japanese operate their whaling ships with crews of 
boys and youths, who lack the necessary experience to identify males 
from females or to judge maturity, and lack, also, the technical 
knowledge necessary for efficient factory economy. Mr, Anderson 
quotes the case of the ‘Hashidate Maru’ which left Japan for the 
Antarctic hunting grounds in November last year. There she hunted 
for seventy-two days, securing a total catch of 490 whales—297 blue, 
189 finback, four sperm. From this catch her crew secured an average 
yield, per blue whale unit, of only 9.57 tons of oil, compared with 
19 tons obtained by whalers of other nations. 

The Japanese, lacking proper equipment and the essential technical 
knowledge, are mainly concerned with whale meat, for this has long 
been a staple article of Japanese diet, and unrestricted whale-hunting 
in the Japanese Pacific waters has so much reduced the whale stocks 
there that Japan has been driven to send its whalers to the great 
Antarctic hunting grounds. Japan had five fleets in the 1938-9 
season. They secured 857,625 barrels at a time when the catches 
of the British and Norwegian expeditions were falling. How, it 
may be asked, with inferior equipment and lack of technical know- 
ledge and sound experience, was it done? The answer is: By 
hunting indiscriminately mature whales and the immature and 
females with sucklings or calves. Only the experienced whaler 
knows, from the blow and the dimensions of the whale describing 
a swift curve as it rises and dives, sex and approximate size. The 
Japanese methods obviously hasten the decline of the species ; yet 
experience has shown in this field, as in other branches of industry, 
the Japanese will neither co-operate nor conform to accepted practice. 
For these adequate reasons it may well be deplored that Japan has 
been granted permits to hunt again in the last remaining whale 
preserve left in the seas of the earth. 

To sum up, the preservation of the whale population of the 
Antarctic is essential for the maintenance of the oil and meat 
supplies now needed to replenish the world’s empty larder. The 
retention of restrictions, then, is a matter of international concern 
and interest. Last, the strengthening of legal sanctions against those 
who disregard, through ignorance or bad faith, international agree- 
ments designed to preserve the species belongs to the practical 
problem of restriction enforcement. 
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GERMANY’S WAR MACHINE 


By STRATEGICUS 


OUR of the German Military Documents recently issued come 

from the Air Ministry and one from the Admiralty ; but all 
of them suggest the artificiality of dissociating one arm from another 
in modern warfare. The Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 
1940, discuss the operations of aircraft almost as much as those of 
the Navy, and, dealing with the invasions of Norway, the Low 
Countries and France and operation “Sea Lion,” inevitably reflect 
upon ground warfare. They are not, of course, so directly concerned 
with it as is the Report of Rommel and Von Kluge; but this is 
mainly interesting as evidence of the influence of the air operations 
on ground warfare in Normandy. Speer’s report to Hitler, on 
June 30th, 1944, on the Effects of Attacks on German Oil Plants 
has a similar incidence ; and though the script of a lecture on 
German Air Force Operations Against Great Britain, Tactics and 
Lessons Learnt, 1940-1941, justifies its title, it, too, bears upon 
the land-sea operations of the planned invasion of England. And 
the last of the documents, The Memoirs of General Koller, The 
German Chief of the Air Staff, are much less important for their 
reflections upon air operations than for the insight they afford into 
the atmosphere in which the last days of the war were fought. They 
only cover the period from April 14th, 1945, until May 9th, and 
they form an astonishing exposure of the collapse of the terrible 
machine that sowed death over Europe for almost six years. 


The contents of these documents are not wholly or mainly new. 
What with Nuremberg, Major Shulman’s Defeat in the West and 
the documents released some time ago, the immense jigsaw of the 
war has been built up much more than would seem credible so 
soon after a struggle of such duration and dimensions. But the gaps 
still exceed the built-up space, and, even in this, many pieces fit 
rather uneasily. There are, for instance, small differences in detail 
as to the losses of the Luftwaffe between those given in the lecture 
referred to, quite apart from those definitely attributed to it in the 
communiqué and those announced as authentic in Parliament not so 
long ago. There are also differences between the earlier accounts 
of the invasion of England and those which emerge in the naval 
Conferences, though even in Raeder’s reports the landing force is 
shown to have been whittled down steadily. Ar first it was forty 
divisions. Then it fell to thirteen, then to ten; and it seems— 
though it is not stated here—that the landing force ultimately agreed 
upon was much the same as that which landed in Normandy four 
years later. 

One conclusion emerges clearer than ever. The Battle of Britain 
was decisive. This was clear and definite to Raeder ; and the lecture 
notes that “the time estimated-as needed for the achievement of 
absolute superiority in the air was insufficient” and that the 
“ struggle for the mastery of the air, when terminated by Germany, 
has not been fought through to a decision.” It may have been 
easier to say that in February, 1944, when we had made clear to the 
world by how narrow a margin the victory was won than it was 
on September 17th, 1940, when “Operation Sea Lion” was post- 
poned indefinitely because, as Raeder notes, “ The enemy Air Force 
is still by no means defeated ; on the contrary, it shows increasing 
activity.” Four days later he sets down the losses through the 
activity of Bomber Command and light naval forces as 21 out of 
168 transports, 214 out of 1,697 barges and § of the 360 tugs. The 
shipping was then dispersed to avoid further losses. In a single 
raid, on September 13th, the Royal Air Force sank eighty barges 
at Ostend. 


The discouragement of invasion, therefore, owed something to 
Bomber Command ; and, though nothing can dim the achievement 
of Fighter Command, a singular irony presided over this phase of 
the war. For it is now established that the actual losses inflicted 
upon the Luftwaffe were considerably less than our quite honestly 
formed estimates, and there can be no doubt that the morale of the 
gallant little band of airmen, as well as the people at large, owed 
something to the conviction that they were inflicting upon the enemy 
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very much greater losses than in fact they were. It was a similar 
misapprehension that lessened the German Army’s ardour for jn. 
vasion. The German Intelligence estimated the force available for 
defence at that moment at thirty-nine divisions, of which twenty 
were completely operational, though their artillery was only half 
the normal strength. The possibility of encountering resistance 
from a force of that size, with an estimated additional million recruits 
and Home Guard behind, disturbed the High Command. In fact 
there were two or three equipped divisions only. The German 
Intelligence appears to have been habitually at a loss as to the 
enemy’s force. On December 27th, 1940, Raeder reported to Hitler 
on “the military and strategic success” of Wavell’s offensive jn 
Egypt. Bardia had not then fallen, and yet Raeder thought Britain 
would be able to withdraw “heavy eir, army and naval forces from 
Egypt” to send to Greece. 


It is the achievement of air-power that stands out most pro- 
minently in these documents. The reports-of Kluge and Rommel 
are illuminating ; and it is important to note that the former js 
dated July 21st and the latter Jtly 15th, 1944. Rommel reports 
that he has lost 97,000 men, “a daily average of 2,500 to 3,000,” 
owing to the “intensity of the fighting, the exceptionally strong 
supplies of material of our foe, especially in artillery and armoured 
vehicles, and the effect of their Air Force, which commands the 
battlefield unchecked.” His own supply situation was critical 
“through the disruption of the railway network and the great danger 
on the major and minor roads up to 1§0 kilometres behind the front 
through the enemy Air Force.” Could the Allied Air Forces have 
wished for a better tribute ihan that? Rommel! held that “ within a 
measurable time the enemy will succeed in breaking through our 
thinly-held front.” ' 

Kluge’s report was even more’ cogent. He said that his dis. 
cussion with the formations near Caen, “held immediately after the 
recent heavy fighting, has particularly afforded regrettable evidence 
that in our present position—including the materia] position—there 
is no way by which, in the face of the enemy Air Force’s complete 
command, we can find a strategy which will counterbalance its 
actually annihilating effect without giving up the field of battle.” 
Rommel! admits the isolation of the battlefield ; Kluge insists that 
the Air Force controls it. Speer’s report deals with another of its 
effects. In it he states that “the enemy succeeded (by concentrated 
air attack) on June 22nd in bringing the loss of aviation petrol up 
to 90 per cent.” He rightly describes this blow as “ catastrophic.” 
He proceeds to give the figures of production as: “ April, 125,000 
tons ; May, 93,000 tons; June, probably 70,000 tons. Including 
imported fuel, the June amount should reach about 96,000 tons, 
while April consumption was 205,000 tons.” The diesel fuel pro- 
duction for the same month was reduced to 66,300 tons, which, with 
imported fuel, could be made up to 94,000 tons, “while the April 
consumption was 194,000 tons.” He recommends that “ the strictest 
measures must be taken, even today, to reduce flying as far as 
possible. From now onwards no flight which is not directly needed 
for battle, training or testing must be carried out.” 


It could hardly be expected that the lecture on the air-war would 
fail to insist that the Allied “expectations have not yet been ful- 
filled,” though it was delivered only four months before Speer’s 
report. And it need, perhaps, cause no astonishment that Hitler, m 
April, 1945, repeatedly jeered at the Air Force. “We don’t need 
the jet fighters any more and the Air Force is superfluous.” General 
Koller bitterly comments in his memoirs on Hitler’s complaints, and 
notes the perils of operating in “a continually narrowing and chang- 
ing combat area.” He goes on to prophesy that “after it has lost 
its outposts, Japan will also fall to pieces because of the contracted 
combat area.” That, indeed, appears to have been fulfilled with 
astonishing accuracy. 

In officers like Koller and Raeder Hitler had first-rate technical 
advisers. Raeder, particularly, knew what he was about, and it 
seems certain that if he had ruled the German strategy Britain would 
have had a much more critical struggle for survival. When he found 
Hitler thinking of a campaign against Russia he strove to divert him 
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But though Hitler played with the idea of 


to other objectives. 
capturing Gibraltar, Madagascar, the Cape Verde Islands, the 
Canariczs and Dakar, and even of invading Ireland, the ultimate 
determinants of his strategy appear to have been the more rigid 
interpretation of the Continental as opposed to the Oceanic strategy. 
In the “ Conferences” he does not give the impression of the same 
seriousness about even the invasion of England as about the’ settle- 


ment with Russia. He placed Goring in charge of the armament 
programme in September, 1936, “ with rhe basic thought,” according 
to Goring, “ that the show-down with Russia is inevitable.” Paulus 
said that he first heard of the proposed attack on Russia on Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1940, more than a fortnight before the date fixed for 
the invasion of England and two months before Hitler began to 
consider an attack upon Greece through Rumania and Bulgaria, 
though that was much earlier than we have known hitherto. He 
resented Russia’s interest in the Balkans. He was influenced by 
Napoleon’s plan to conquer sea-power by land. Russia offered the 
best highway to that end, and he seems to have dropped all the 
other glittering baubles with .elief to embark on the course which 
was to lead him to his ignominious end in the Fuehrerbunker in 
Berlin. 


IS GREECE DOOMED ? 


By L. D. GAMMANS, M.P. 


HATEVER may be the uncertainties in the Greek situation, 

two facts are now surely crystal clear. The first is that the 
struggle which is raging there is not a recrudescence of Balkan 
banditry on a large scale or a civil war between Greek political 
parties, but an undeclared war by Russia and her satellites not only 
on Greek independence but upon the Western Powers as well. The 
second is that without foreign help, both military and economic, 
Greece will eventually fall on the Russian side of the Iron Curtain, 
and if that happens Turkey and the whole of the Middle East and 
Italy, stage by stage, will go with her. The situation has deteriorated 
since Greece was visited by a British Parliamentary Delegation a 
year ago. Large areas of Macedonia are controlled by “General ” 
Markos, the Communist leader ; tens of thousands of Greek peasants 
have been forced to leave their fields uncultivated and flee into the 
towns for protection. Even the main road from Athens to Salonika 
is not safe. The commission set up by the United Nations to 
investigate this situation made it perfectly clear that these activities 
were promoted and directed from outside Greece itself. 

There are still people both in Great Britain and the United States 
who, wittingly or unwittingly, are playing the Russian game by sug- 
gesting that some magic change of Government in Greece will 
automatically cause the Communist armies to disband and behave 
like respectable citizens. Certainly not all “ General” Markos’s men 
are sworn Communists. Some are working off Balkan blood feuds ; 
some have been encouraged, and even compelled, to commit a murder 
so. as to bind them effectively to the rebel armies ; some are just 
the criminal element. But people who regard them as Greek patriots 
or as respectable citizens driven into banditry by the tyranny of the 
present Greek régime are not only ignoring every shred of evidence 
from impartial observers, but are perpetuating the follies of those 
who in the winter of 1944-45 criticised the policy of Mr. Churchill 
and the Coalition which was so strikingly vindicated by the delegates 
of the Trades Union Congress and by subsequent events. 

The present régime in Greece may not be free of grounds for 
criticism, and the Greek temperament has always prevented modera- 
tion in political expression or compromise in political action. But 
whatever may be its faults, the present Greek Parliament represents 
the will of the electors. The elections of March, 1946, which were 
supervised by teams of British, American and French observers, were 
probably the fairest and freest ever held in the country, as was the 
plebiscite on the Monarchy in September, 1946, yhich showed a 
majority of 68 per cent. in favour of the return of the King. The 
Greeks were always being advised by the British and the Americans 
to form a “ broad-based ” Government to meet their troubles. The 
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danger of a “ broad-based” coalition is that action is always limite 

by the lowest common denominator of agreement, which may be 
small, and the fact that, if the Government represents all political 
parties except the Communists, disgruntled people have no one ta 
whom to turn except the Communists. A new and extremely broad4 
based Government under the premiership of the veteran Liberal 
leader Mr. Sophoulis has just been formed. It has offered an’ 
unconditional armistice to the rebel bands, and it will be interesting 
to see if the results of this offer are any more favourable than the 
three previous amnesties. 

Only a visit to Greece can give any idea of the extent of the’ 
losses the country has suffered in men and material. It is as if we 
in England had lost nearly 5,000,000 men. Greece was never a rich 
country, but as a result of occupation by the Italians and the Germans 
and the civil war of 1945, harbours, roads and railways are in a state 
of almost complete devastation. Peasants have lost more than half 
their animals, and inflation has made a mock of all savings. Greece 
needs what most of Europe needs—a blood transfusion and thirty 
years of convalescence. The U.S.A. is giving the blood transfusion, 
but will Russia allow the convalescence? The Greeks, grateful as 
they are for American help, feel somewhat anxious about its extent 
and its continuance. Money has been voted by Congress only for, 
twelve montis, and almost anything can happen in the U.S.A. in the 
Presidential Election year of 1948. The total sum is $300,000,000, 
with an additional $50,000,000 for post-U.N.R.R.A. relief: 
$150,000,000 is being spent on the further equipment of the Greek 
armed forces. Only $48,000,000 1s going on public works, (The 
total damage has been variously estimated as between $1,400,000,000 
and $4,000,000,000.) Only $20,000,000 is being spent on agriculture, 
$3,000,000 on health services and $75,000,000 on consumer goods to 
combat inflation. As a first instalment this help is substantial, but 
if it is also the final instalment Greece is doomed. Britain’s contribu- 
tion has been over $500,000,000, quite apart from the expenditure of 
lives of British and Imperial troops. 

What is Greece asking of the Western Powers? That they should 
recognise, firstly, that they are not just helping a gallant people, but 
fighting the battle for the whole of the Middle East and for the 
continuance of Western civilisation in the Mediterranean. Secondly, 
that the first priority is to establish law and order as a condition pre- 
cedent to economic rehabilitation. Thirdly, that the small token 
force of 5,000 British troops should remain in Greece both as a 
symbol and an encouragement. Finally, the Greeks hope that, quite 
apart from the United Nations, Great Britain and the U.S.A. will 
guarantee the political integrity of Greece. Otherwise there is a 
danger that, as the Greeks put down the Communist bands, pressure 
from the Russians and their satellites will increase, either by the 
device of an International Brigade, the establishment of a “ Free” 
Communist Government in Macedonia or by some similar stratagem, 
If the U.S.A. and Great Britain abandon Greece now by a Balkan 
Munich, then history will repeat itself. The Middle East, and 
probably Italy as well, will be forced on to the Russian side of the 
Iron Curtain, and eventually the Western Powers will have to face 
the storm weakened both in moral prestige and by the loss of their 
Mediterranean allizs. 


HAWKS IN FLIGHT 


Suspended on a cry the hawks have set 
A ripple of flawless curves upon the sky 
Where smaller birds are tangled in terror’s net. 


And far below, in the uneasy meadow, 
Earth’s furtive creatures crouch in the long grass, 
Clinging tenaciously to folds of shadow. 


Pattern of peril that comes to chill the sun: 
The suave approach and the uncanny hover, 
Disaster sudden as a falling stone. 


Only the stream in search of a sure ocean 
Has found a fitting answer to the menace, 
Watching in stony silence every motion, 
Wirrep H. BARTLETT, 
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HENSLEY HENSON 


By CANON A. R. DOLPHIN 


S one who paced the banks of the River Swale with Bishop 

Westcott, rode on horseback over mountain passes in Ireland 
with Bishop Moule and tramped the Roman Wall with Bishop 
Hensley Henson, I dare to write. On the Roman Wall a Swedish 
professor asked, “ What amusement could the Romans have found 
in winter in so bleak a spot?” “They would have,” replied the 
Bishop, “a toothless lion and some tough old Christian ; these they 
would send round from .amp to camp upon condition that both 
were returned uninjured.” As he flung himself down beside us for 
luncheon upon a grassy bank the Bishop murmured, “This is my 
idea of bliss—with a bottle of wine and no women.” 

His final Diocesan Conference was being held. There in the 
Durham Chapter House, for the last time (how deeply we felt it), 
our Bishop took his seat ready to 

“Welcome business, welcome strife, 

Welcome the cares and thorns of life, 

The tedious forms, the solemn prate, 

The pert dispute, the dull debate.” 
Bishop Henson laid no claim to the os rotundum—nor to that “ gravity 
would make you split.” His gifts were eagerness in attack, resilience 
in defeat, the relish for the shrewd blow, offered or received, an 
apprehension keen, vigilant and wholly without fear. Fiat justitia, 
ruat coelum. “Let the Heavens fall—so justice be done.” 

An idol-smashing Gideon, a modern Erasmus, Bishop Henson 
belonged to the select company of literary swordsmen. He was at 
home in the cut and thrust of debate, finding joy in contention, 
Along with the graceful style, the polished phrase, went a clear view 
of the point to be made. He leaped up to cross weapons with a 
worthy opponent, and never missed an opportunity to test the edge 
of his blade. How he would have shone at Law! The Church 
Assembly could not but listen with rapt attention; it would then, 
not infrequently, vote solidly against him. Upon which side lay 
the right, time will show. Endowed with a mind intellectual rather 
than academic, with a tongue mordant rather than sarcastic, seemingly 
never for a moment in perplexity nor in doubt, the Bishop would 
let fall felicitous definitions and intermittent flashes of humour, 
lighting up the murky gloom of the Cosin Library meetings like a 
sunshine ray. 

When acting as chairman, the Bishop would bow patiently for a 
decent period beneath the prolixity of the worthy, adding the while 
deft touches to a group of grotesque profiles which seldom failed 
to adorn the bare spaces of his agenda paper ; then, lest the attention 
of the meeting should be exhausted by ponderous platitudes, cr a 
bad point gained by reiteration, or a nice distinction suffer from 
being laboured, there would come the swift lift of the head and 
he would stay the culprit ; “not with contempt indeed, for of that 
his nature was incapable, but he would put him aside with a gentle 
indulgence as you do a child when it is lisping its prattle out of 
season,” as Mr. Fifoot said of Lord Mansfield. However long the 
agenda, under his chairmanship the whole was gone through with 
ease. In diocesan administration Bishop Henson neither disdained 
nor succumbed to the minutiae of procedure. He dealt with it as 
one wholly free fram the pedantry which dogs the too intensive 
cultivation of professional pursuits. With advancing years the clog 
of mortality seemed to rest lightly upon his shoulders. To the last 
his premeditated speech— 

“ As an eagle, winged its airy flight 
Up to the realms of everlasting light.” 
In mundane affairs that light was not always so ample as his Lord- 
ship could have wished, yet truth, in his mouth, shone resplendent. 
His words never failed to dispel the fog which darkens counsel ; 
and there was this attraction about the Bishop’s utterance, that one 
could never be sure what was coming next, save that it would be 
pungent and apt. So we attended his visitations and diocesan con- 
ferences with a pleasurable anticipation rarely disappointed. 

As a chief pastor the Bishop held that the need of the hour was 
the reinstatement of authority. Some limit must be put to every- 
man’s doing that which was right in his own eyes. If he was “the 
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bad man’s terror and the good man’s trust,” those of his clergy who 
were conscious of too liberal an endowment of original sin ever 
proclaimed him scrupulously fair. At his own charge his Lordship 
would afford legal aid to a harassed incumbent whose case for defence 
seemed capable of greater clarification. The episcopal fiat, firmly 
laid down, was a law at pains to be justified to the litigant. 

An omnivorous reader, with an interest wide as the world and age- 
deep, the Bishop was ever the champion of the oppressed, whether 
in Germany or in Putumayo or in Abyssinia. He was the layman’s 
bishop ; his words carried weight in America and throughout the 
British Empire. In combating the worship of shams he could handle 
the flail. He could cope rapidly with a staggering amount of work, 
sparing neither himself nor his staff. In his published volumes 
may be found, writ large, leading principles emerging from a con- 
viction that religious zeal must represent, however reluctantly, the 
voice of reason. Orthodoxy is clear thinking. A natural thirst for 
knowledge will not find itself quenched by dipping into his writings, 
Did he truly think he was “an Unimportant Person”? His two 
autobiographical volumes fa:l to prove it. His chance he might have 
had to become an Archbishop arrived too late in life, whereat he 
sighed aloud. 

Like his illustrious predecessor, Bishop Lightfoot, having no child 
of his own, he found, with his warmly affectionate nature, outlet 
in thought for lads and young men. In his busy life he managed 
tO maintain personal touch with a surprising number in all parts 
of the world—though some of his clergy might perhaps hold 
him to have been less pre-eminent as pastor than as bishop. 
The true réle of womenkind in the general scheme of things I could 
imagine the Bishop questioning searchingly. Some modern claims 
he could hardly accept con amore. At a diocesan conference a 
parochial termagant prolenged agitato an unmelodious strain in 
reckless despite of the Bishop’s bell. At such an impasse I could 
fancy his Lordship recalling with piquant relish his favourite quota- 
tion from the Son of Sirach, “As the climbing up a sandy way is 
to the feet of the aged, so is a wife full of words to a quiet man.” 

Ranke paints a picture of Pope Adrian VI, “very serious, his 
laugh never going beyond a smile, in short a true clergyman.” The 
Bishop’s laugh was hearty and infectious. These three Bishops of 
Durham could enjoy a long walk, but they played no outdoor game. 
Bishop Westcott was no mean skater, and it is reported that he 
once fought with a butcher, pondering the while, no doubt, the 
right preposition, “round” or “under.” Abstemious in personal 
habit, Dr. Henson maintained through his episcopate the record, 
deplorable or glorious, that no Bishop of Durham had ever burnt 
tobacco, though Van Mildert used snuff. A glass of wine, how- 
ever, had its fitting occasion and might be hailed as God's glad 
gift. Bishop Westcott sought hopefully for a ravishing cake of his 
boyhood until compelled to the conclusion that it was his palate 
which had failed. Bishop Henson had found his cake early ‘n life, 
and he never lost touch with it—a gingerbread cake. The ginger 
seemed symbolic. ° 

With a benignity of countenance to which his bristling eyebrows 
gave a slight Mephistophelian touch, there was abour Bishop Henson 
nothing of the wild and woolly in which some clergy delight to 
enshrine their piety. He was always well-groomed, the epitome of 
neatness, from a beauty of penmanship rarely equalled to a neatness 
of pointed expression. He was given to hospitality, and if at his 
Quadrennial Visitations there were clergy who lacked the wit to 
appreciate the good fare of his Lordship’s charge spiritual (in 
public he bewailed our “intellectual penury”), they could not fail 
to be impressed, when the luncheon-hour arrived, by the bounty 
of his charge corporal. 

His kennel of noble dogs does not fit into the portrait, a7 yet 
it was there. Strangely elusive is personality. Truthfully we see 
no man. These three successive Bishops of Durham, how far apart, 
yet all outstanding, living in what different worlds of thought and 
action! “It takés many Moules (moles),” said the Senior Verger, 
“to make a Westcott (waistcoat).” Were I to presume to measure 
each for his heraldic coat, I would equip Bishop Westcott with 4 
Microscope Souci, Bishop Moule with a Book Embowed Propet 
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Bishop Hensley Henson with a Rapier Rampant. Whatever defects 
the Bishop perceived in our hoary Establishment—how traditional 
and yet how alive—this must stand to its credit, that in a troubled 
hour it sent into the field no buckram knight, but so redoubtable a 
protagonist of the Church Militant. 


EXAMS. OLD AND NEW 


By DR. R. L. JAMES (High Master of St. Paul’s) 


HE report of the Secondary Schools Examination Council, pub- 

lished on Tuesday of this week, makes interesting reading. 
Though the recommendations are unanimous (no mean achievement 
for a body of thirty-two of such diverse talents), both Minister and 
Council wish there to be the fullest possible discussion on the find- 
ings. The report falls into four main divisions—School Records, 
Objective Tests, Internal Examinations and External Examinations. 
The Council frankly admit that there is room for experiment in the 
keeping of School Records “since the system is in its infancy.” 
The purpose of the Record is twofold: to develop a course of studies 
suitable to the aptitudes and abilities of the pupils, and to provide 
them, on leaving, with a comprehensive school report. The Council 
suggest that the opinion of the teachers may require corroborative 
evidence from time to iime, though they give no further details 
of what they envisage. Of Objective Tests the Council say “they 
cannot yet be said to have established themselves as normal features 
in internal or external assessment,” but Objective Tests “ of various 
kinds” should be used both to build up school records and to guide 
pupils to the right studies ana the right employment. 


Internal Examinations, both formal and oral or practical, should 
be a regular part of every Secondary School curriculum. They 
should, where possible and desirable, be externally assessed, through 
the association of teachers from neighbouring schools or areas in 
the setting or marking of papers, and through external assessment on 
wider lines by appropriate assessors. Both Objective Tests and 
Internal Examinations are designed to increase the value of the School 
Record with which every pupil is to be armed when he leaves school. 
Of the value of School Records, both during school life and as a 
guide to future careers, there can, of course, be no doubt, though 
even our present limited experience of a system which the Council 
describes as “ still in its infancy ” suggests that there are difficulties. 
Schools, no less than individuals, are apt to have differing standards. 
From the employer’s point of view a School Record, which is pre- 
sumably open to the holder, is perhaps not the same thing as private 
and unofficial comment. And there will be a good deal of additional 
paper-work and form-filling inflicted on a profession which has 
already its fair burden. But in general the Council’s emphasis on 
the importanc: of fitting the course of study to individual ability 
and aptitude and on the value of the fullest possible information 
about every pupil will win general approval. 


Criticism of the Report is likely te centre round the fourth head- 
ing, External Examinations We learn from Paragraph 13 thar there 
will be schools “not likely to be concerned with external examina- 
tions,” and it is for these schools that the need for externa] assess- 
ment of internal examinations is stressed. A regular external examina- 
tion will be profitable and proper only for those who have followed 
courses “substantially beyond the statutory minimum leaving-age.” 
On present showing this means that Grammar Schools and Technical 
Colleges will take an external examination; Modern Schools will 
not. The proposals for Externa! Examinations can be summarised 
as follows: The School and Higher Certificates are to be abolished in 
1950. The new examination, called the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion, will take place in May instead of June or July. No pupil may 
sit for this examination until he is sixteen. There are to be na 
“minimum ” requirements. There is to be the widest possible choice 
of subjects. Performance in any given subject falls into three grades, 
Ordinary, Advanced and Scholarship. The examination is to be 
freely available to candidates who have left school. 


The changes proposed in this section of the Report are less revolu- 
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tionary than a first reading might suggest. The abolition of the 
words School and Higher to describe the two grades of Ordinary and 
Advanced are, firstly, to prevent any idea that a candidate must 
normally take the Ordinary before he takes the Advanced, and, 
secondly, to make the examination available to those who have left 
school. But, in fact, it seems plain that the Ordinary exam, taken 
at the minimum age of sixteen will correspond in standard to the 
present “Credit” in the School Certificate. Equally, the Advanced 
will correspond to the present “ Pass ” in the Higher Certificate, while 
presumably the Scholarship will correspond to the present “ Distinc- 
tion” in the Higher Certificate. The complete flexibility proposed in 
choice of subjects may, as the Council recognise, be thwarted to some 
extent by the demands made by Universities and professional bodies. 
Equally, though this is not said, the limitations imposed on indi- 
vidual schools by the number and qualifications of their teaching 
staffs may also in practice dictate certain fixed lines of study. The 
Report leaves us in the dark on the question of the number of sub- 
jects necessary for the award of the Certificate. But the main point 
is clearly that for the candidate who simply wishes to obtain a 
Leaving Certificate with no reference to a University or professional 
body the choice of subjects is henceforward unlimited. 


The Council’s insistence on sixteen as the minimum age for taking 
the examination is in theory admirable. For the potential University 
Scholar the School Certificate as we know it at present is often a 
waste of time and energy, For the “average ” Grammar School type 
sixteen is probably the age at which he reaches credit standard in the 
subjects of his choice comfortably and without fuss, But every 
practising schoolmaster knows that there exist what, for want of a 
better term, one may call “ the good average,” who seem to flourish 
on the stimulus of an external examination at fifteen. In theory we 
shall provide for such earth-bound souls delectable fodder outside 
their Certificate curriculum, which will amply compensate for what, 
in their ignorance, they regard as a year’s delay. In practice it may 
lead in some cases to frustration. They will not be able enough to 
reach the “ Advanced ” at sixteen ; they will be able enough to do the 
“Ordinary ” at fifteen. But perhaps it is right that such boys should 
be forced to adjust their ideas where others benefit. It is at least a 
challenge to those who teach them. 


The change in the date of the annual examination from June or 
July to May is, quite frankly, “for administrative convenience.” 
Schools and Universities have experience of the difficulties caused in 
recent years by the late announcement of State Scholarships. One 
can foresee the possibility of revolutionary changes in dates of terms 
and holidays. There is a glimpse of splendid opportunities in a 
summer term whose last eight weeks are, for senior boys, freed of 
the July Certificate. There will be difficulties with boys drifting 
away into posts before term ends and with others who find the 


remaining post-Certificate weeks purposeless. 


But on balance there is little to frighten and much to stimulate in 
this Report. It is difficult to appraise what is said about School 
Records, Objective Tests, and External Examinations because the 
Report lays down three main principles (in heavy type) and leaves 
the details very much to the imagination. On external examinations 
its proposals are far more definite. It is true that full judgement 
must await further details, and not all the proposals will be liked by 
all. Some of us, though admitting the “tyranny of the School Cer- 
tificate” felt that both it and its bigger brother, the Higher, were 
steadily improving and could in the end be made efficient aids to 
good education. But most of us will be willing to give the new 
arrival a not-too-critical welcome. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


FRIEND has sent me a book just published by the Editions 

de Minuit in Paris under the title Le Secret Anglais. It is 
written by Monsieur Jean Bailhache, who knew this country well 
before the war, and who has been over here recently to examine 
the effect of changed conditions upon our national character. M. 
Bailhache was both surprised and impressed by the energy which as 
a nation we displayed in 1940. It seemed strange to him that a 
country which had seemed to him lethargic could suddenly have 
been galvanised into so vast and uniform an effort: it seemed in- 
explicable to him that people who set such immense store by per- 
sonal liberty should have so readily accepted governmental direction 
and control: and he was startled by the fact that a race which he 
had assumed to be lacking in imaginative vigour should suddenly 
have displayed such remarkable technical and scientific - ingenuity. 
To him England, with her “ relaxing ” climate, her mists and under- 
tones, had appeared the modern Arcadia over which was spread a 
soft blanket of gentleness. How came it that this home of quiet 
became so rapidly fierce? “It was,” he writes, “to save her gentle- 
ness that she fought so hard.” That certainly is a welcome phrase. 
But M. Bailhache is not content with facile compliments and vague 
generalisations. He seeks to divide our national character into its 
several components and to examine how these diverse elements 
combined in the face of danger to create that great surge of national 
will-power which won the war. In that he is a man of sympathy 
and intelligence, and one who possesses a deep admiration for the 
British people, he deals affectionately with our faults ; but in that 
he is a Frenchman habituated to the mechanics of exposition, he 
seeks to weave around us a neat pattern or thesis, which may perhaps 
be too tidy to correspond to all the facts. His analysis none the less 
is acute ; it is salutary to see ourselves reflected in such keen and 
friendly eyes. 

* * * * 

His central argument is that the British people have through 
generations acquired the habit of conserving nervous force. Where- 
as other nations are continually expending that force in the frictions 
of life, the British have learnt the secret of minimising those frictions, 
with the result that when their instinct of self-preservation is aroused 
they have a vast fund of nervous energy which has as yet been 
unexpended. There is, I suppose, some truth in this assertion ; but 
where M. Bailhache is so stimulating and provocative is in his analysis 
of the means by which, in our daily habits, we practise economy 
in the use of nervous fuel. Foreign observers have often criticised 
our intellectual and aesthetic lethargy, our fear of plans and formulas, 
our suspicion of extremes, and our idiotic passion for muddling 
through: M. Bailhache is the first Frenchman that I have discovered 
who deduces virtue from these defects. To his mind the curious lack 
of intellectual or even conversational energy which differentiates the 
ordinary Briton from the citizens of Continental countries is to be 
explained by our constant endeavour to save ourselves the expendi- 
ture of nervous or psychic energy. It is not, as some critics have 
suggested, due to national indolence, but arises from a congenital 
instinct to accumulate nervous force. The phenomenon, for instance, 
of “British reserve” is not to be ascribed to a deficiency of social 
instincts, still less to an absence of human interests, but to a deliberate 
intention not to waste power in meaningless conversations. M. Bail- 
hache, for instance, spent sixteen hours in a railway carriage travelling 
10 Scotland and back ; there were six occupants of the carriage, and 
no one during the whole journey uttered a word. Was this ungracious 
and inhumane? Not in the least. These six people on their way 
to Edinburgh and back were quietly charging their batteries. 

* x 7 * 

M. Bailhache thereafter develops this theory in order to cover 
many diverse manifestations of our insular temperament. Our in- 
stinctive tendency to turn off the light and not to waste our batteries 
extends to the optic and acoustic nerves, even to the senses of taste 
and smell. Not only is the Briton unaware of the ugliness of his 
streets and buildings, but he does not observe his fellow-citizens 


when he meets them in the ordinary walks of life; to notice the 
unessential would appear to him to place an unnecessary strain upon 
the optic nerve. Our indifference, moreover, to the art of cooking 
does not imply that our palates are defective, but merely that to 
fuss about food is to expend energy upon an unessential, The 
British, moreover, have acquired what M. Bailhache well calls “an 
unequalled mastery of the art of mental defence”: no people in 
the world have developed so perfect a technique for resisting the 
invasion of unfamiliar ideas. This tendency, he feels, is sometimes 
indulged to an exaggerated degree. Our excessive intellectyg] 
Stinginess accounts, in his view, for our meagre conversational 
powers, for the “somnolent vacuity” of our clubs, and “for the 
proud and glacial contempt manifested by some public-school men 
towards even the most entrancing intellectual situations.” Our 
passion for economy affects also the areas of the imagination and 
the emotions. We strive very hard to spare ourselves the fatigue of 
imagining (or indeed of foreseeing) situations which are either un- 
familiar or disagreeable. It is this which fosters our “dumb 
optimism,” a quality which is both soporific and infectious. Even 
our sense of humour (and in this I agree entirely with M. Bailhache) 
is 2 mechanism devised to protect us against the intrusion of dis- 
turbing realities. 
* * * * 

“Trt is,” he writes, “their fear of passion which has rendered the 
British so dispassionate.” How comes it therefore that a nation so 
sparing of any expenditure of intellectual or emotional energy can 
be capable of such astounding vigour? ‘That, M. Bailhache admits, 
is “the English miracle.” He ascribes our capacity for sudden 
effort as due, partly to the accumulation, owing to our odd little 
ways, of vast reserves of nervous energy, and partly to our organic 
sense. “The British nation,” he writes, “is a gigantic animal ; an 
animal which is conscious of its own organic life.” He rejects the 
theory that our famous civic sense arises from a capacity for 
obedience ; on the contrary, the British are averse from discipline 
imposed from above ; they create their own discipline, or rather their 
own order, among themselves. The civic sense of the British is 
based upon mutual confidence between the Government and the 
governed. It also derives its strength and validity from a general 
awareness that civic order in itself implies an economy of nervous 
expenditure. Hence our natural respect for law. M. Bailhache then 
tells a story which I find illuminating. .One evening he was reading 
the newspaper in the presence of some English friends. He came 
across a paragraph in which there was a description of a smash-and- 
grab raid in the West End. “Ignoring the traffic lights,” ran the 
account, “the bandits dashed through the streets at eighty miles an 
hour.” To the French mind that bit about the traffic lights is ex- 
quisitely comic ; his English friends did not, until he had explained 
the point, understand why he was so amused. I can imagine myself 
reading that paragraph without realising that it was absurd; no 
Frenchman could read it without a guffaw. It is an interesting 
example. 

* * 7 7 

I hope I have not presented M. Bailhache’s argument in the shape 
of a fantasy: it includes much acute observation. He himself admits 
that as a result of two wars we are beginning to distrust our old 
easy-going, economic ways. “The English,” he writes, “ have learnt 
that an excessive paralysis of the functions of will and understanding 
might be dangerous for an animal which has a passion for liberty.” 
Are we in danger, owing to class conflicts, of losing our old organic 
sense? Will our former confidence in our rulers, our former instinct 
for law and order, survive the regimentation which is now inevitable? 
M. Bailhache is aware that the British people are today extremely 
tired. He well knows our capacity for sudden eccentricity and ¢X- 
plosion. But he believes evidently that our natural avoidance of al! 
unessential effort will replenish our batteries and that our strong 
instinct for self-preservation will again unite us to efforts such 4 
in 1940 aroused the wonder of the world. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE CINEMA 
«Sortiléges.’? (Curzon)——“Ivy.’’ (Odeon, Leicester Square.) 


Sortiléges takes a lot of getting into. Witchcraft practised in a log 
cabin by two crazy men wearing huge fur coats while a black 
stallion leaps about in a blizzard outside does not augur well as 
far as I am concerned, and, indeed, but for the aid I so often 
disdain of English captions spread wantonly across half the screen 
[ should not have had the faintest idea of what was happening for 
ages. Neither should I have cared. Nevertheless my interest, almost 
against its will, became absorbed and finally gathered sufficient 
momentum to get thoroughly agitated as to the outcome of the plot. 

This film is a strange, dark affair dedicated to the life of an 
jsolated village in the Massif Central, a village embedded in snow, 
surrounded by grim mountains, and inhabited by a primitive people 
riddled with superstition. Away from M. Christian Jaque’s directing 
influence, it is hard to believe in such a place; but he is so well 
served by his camera, his actors and his own brilliance, that it seems 
at the time impossible to doubt his word. The faces he has assembled 
to adorn this tale could, without any labial assistance, speak for 
themselves; M. Fernand Ledoux’s benevolently dotty behind a 
shaggy beard, Mile Renée Fauré’s all frailty and innocence, M. 
Lucien Coedel’s optically evil, Mlle Madeleine Robinson’s bitter- 
mouthed with jealousy. And the villagers’, all looking a little alike 
as though they had intermarried for generations. A wonderful set 
of faces, almost, one might say, luminous dials. Added to these there 
is the never-failing beauty of the French language, and on the debit 
side of the ledger a boring start and far, far too much snow. 

* * * a 

Ivy, based on a novel by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, is the story of a 
woman who, in the hope of marrying a passing millionaire, poisons 
her impecunions husband and cleverly attaches the blame to an 
admirer. The date is Edwardian, which enables Miss Joan Fontaine 
to emphasise the smallness ot her waist as well as to carry a parasol, 
and the place is England where, it appears, the coach-and-four were 
much in evidence and the scions of county families talked about 
theousands of peounds. Ivy is the sort of film one knows instinc- 
tively one will dislike, but this time one is very nearly wrong. After 
a poor start, with silken flutterings of top hats, shrill feminine gossip 
squeaked behind white kid gloves, and all the other boring tra-la-la 
that haunts Edwardian aristocracy, it moves forward at a steady 
pace, gathers speed and ends up with a dramatic bang. 

Miss Fontaine gives a flawless performance within her limitations, 
and she is ably supported on all but one side. Mr. Herbert Marshall 
as the millionaire who has no intention of coming between a man 
and his wife, who bows his head in shame after he has yielded to 
the tempting proximity of Miss Fontaine’s mouth offered to him in 
a thunderstorm, possesses that same enchanting manner, that same 
voice, even if, and let us face it bravely, he does look a bit older. 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, representing Scotland Yard, also has a voice 
even if he lacks enchantment, and in addition he has a perfect sense 
of timing. As the love-sick dupe, Mr. Patric Knowles does all that 
is expected of him, which is simply to be an English gentleman, to 
look as dull as a rice pudding and be stolidly determined to sacrifice 
his life for a lady’s honour. These three high-minded males stand 
about Miss Fontaine in dignified British attitudes, and one cannot 
be too hard on Mr. Richard Ney for failing to provide an adequate 
fourth. He is not good. He Jooks as out of place as a spiv in the 
Athanaeum, and his Anglo-American accent shrivels up the ear- 
drums like an astringent. But neither this nor anything else matters 
very much. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Fidelio was one of the best of the Vienna State Opera’s Covent 
Garden performances. It is of great importance that the singers 
in Fidelio should also be able to act, or the pathos and the naive 
emotion may easily degenerate into bathos and sentimentality ; and 
the Vienna company is remarkably strong on the dramatic side. 
Hilde Konetzni was a disappointment as Leonora, her voice having 
neither the emotional. power nor, surprisingly, the range for the 
part: but her acting was good, especially in the dungeon scene. 
Ludwig Weber has one of the finest voices in the company—full, 
effortless, expressive and firm: and his Rocco kept the perfect 
balance between doddering paternity and heroic resistance. He was 
a kindly, worried old man, neither a dotard nor a hero. Elizabeth 





Schwarzkopf’s voice and appearance made her an admirable 
Marcellina, an ordinary girl, her father’s daughter, but with a 
beautiful lyrical quality such as youth and love can in fact bestow 
on the most ordinary beings. Paul Schoeffler had not quite the 
stridency or violence of Don Pizarro, I felt, though he looked the 
romantic villain to perfection. After all, Florestan is a bit of a wet, 
as weil as a prig; and Pizarro has to supply among the men a 
match for Leonora’s indefatigable heroism. Florestan is on the 
verge of starving to death, I admit, and on that score not much 
can be expected of him: but Beethoven gives him a powerful enough 
scene in Act 2, scene 1, and it is not exactly energy that is lacking 
but rather humanity. 

The Prisoners were a little over-produced, I felt, and this detracted 
from the effect of their famous chorus. (I can never help wondering 
what proportion of them were imprisoned for petty embezzlement, 
highway robbery or poisoning their wives. After all, Florestan was 
perhaps a Spanish Dostoievsky, and not all Dostoievsky’s companions 
in the House of the Dead were Decembrists.) I do not find the 
playing of the Leonora No. 3 before the last act at all successful 
dramatically. No one, I should have thought, wants a recapitulation 
in purely musical terms of what has just been happening on the stage. 
All the audience want is the final fubel and the satisfactory disgracing 
of Pizarro, which is exactly what Beethoven gives them. 

* * * 


The chamber music concerts at the Central Hall seem to show 
how much of that particular form of ensemble playing depends on 
perfect teamwork and how little on the Igst refinements of individual 
excellence. Violin sonatas (I heard the two Brahms sonatas played 
by Szigeti and Schnabel) are a different matter, but even in them 
there must be parity between the two performers. Schnabel is a 
great Beethoven-player and an extremely forceful musical intelli- 
gence: but to impose his personality on an ensemble is not the 
pianist’s function. Schnabel’s personality makes him constitutionally 
unable to play Schubert—whose music is neither forceful nor 
intellectual. Beauty of tone and rhythmic ease, humour and 
amiability are essential in the Trout quintet, for example: but, for 
all the musical qualities of the performers, there was no delight in 
their playing to me. It seemed constrained and nervous, lacking 
in spontaneity. Brahms is obviously a more kindred nature to 
Schnabel than Schubert, and the F minor quintet was magnificent 
—though there again the slow movement was lacking in grace 
and charm, scholarly rather than musical. The counterweight to 
Schnabel’s personality ought to come from the violinist, but Szigeti 
seems oddly unable to assert himself. MarTIN COorer. 


ART 


NapiA BENoIS, to be known perhaps to art historians of the future 
as the “ Mistress of the Olive Trees,” is showing some recent paint- 
ings at Messrs. Tooth’s. They are as sincerely observed and com- 
petently painted as one would expect of their author, but I must 
admit that with one or two exceptions I found myself unable to 
decide just why Miss Benois had felt impelled to put paint to canvas. 
Many of these works seem to lack that sense of high adventure 
which comes only with personal exploration and discovery. When 
this—intensity, if you will—flags, when a picture fails to convey 
something of that initial excitement which impelled the act of crea- 
tion, it has, I think, failed in its most important purpose—that of 
opening our eyes where before we were blind. 
* . * x 


Far greater risks are dared by Germaine Richier, some of whose 
sculpture is to be seen at the Anglo-French Art Centre. The visitor 
will be well advised to dispense with the farrago of poppycock in the 
catalogue and concentrate on the work itself. Though mass is dis- 
torted and surfaces are sliced and scratched and scarred, though her 
plaster figures are given spindle-like limbs and pin-heads and claw 
the air in an ungainly and elemental fashion, this work, at its best, 
has a strange calm and truth and delicacy. The sensitive asymmetry 
of the heads reveals immense nervous tensions beneath the still 
surface of the mask. Also on view here are prints by several of 
the leading figures of the school of Paris, from the studio of Roger 
Lacouriére, who, for two decades, has played so large a part in 
France’s éditions de luxe. Several are old friends ; all have points 
of technical interest. Among them may be noted the woodcut-mono- 
types for Pantagruel, upon which Derain passed the war years—these 
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achieve an unusual brilliance of colour and a perfect marriage with 

the typesetting—and the break-down of the colour printings for 

Rouault’s colour aquatint Le Christ. 
ct * * * 

At Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco are some of Birming- 
ham’s Pre-Raphaelite drawings, from the recent big exhibition there. 
The astonishingly uneven production of the ill-assorted Brother- 
hood and their associates is well in evidence, and the drawings vary 
from the most crashingly heavy-handed to some of the best of the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Meanwhile Birmingham 
itself, thanks largely to the loan collection from Lockinge House 
and a selection of pictures by the war artists, at present boasts an 
exhibition which, if not as representative as the city deserves, never- 
theless covers a lot of ground and contains many fine things. 
Epstein’s Lucifer must here have found its ideal resting place. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


ON THE AIR 


Tuts week the Third Programme celebrates its first anniversary. 
It is generally agreed that its highest achievements have been musical, 
but there have been memorable broadcasts among the plays and 
talks. Above all, it has been made evident that the Third Programme 
stands for an eclectic, broad-based culture, by no means unadven- 
turous, and unhampered by narrow doctrinaire preconceptions. It 
will, I hope, go on from strength to strength—with, if possible, more 
humour, and greater boldness in exploring new techniques of radio 
expression. The latter, it seems to me, should be one of the main 
functions of the Third Programme, and it is one that has been some- 
what neglected. 
* * * - 

Last week’s big event in broadcasting was, I suppose, the return 
of Itma to the air. Shall I expose myself to universal contempt and 
derision if I confess that I found it disappointingly unfunny? The 


announcer proudly proclaimed that this was the beginning of Itma’s 

eighth successive year on the air. 

the springs of inspiration are 
o 


That, I suspect, is the trouble ; 
running dry. 
a * * 

On Wednesdays I usually try to spend the lunch-hour within ear- 
shot of a loud speaker tuned to the Home Service programme. The 
reason is, of course, The Eyewitness, one of the topical magazine 
programmes which so often contain items of more than ordinary 
interest. Last week, for instance, we heard an interview with the 
pilot of the first pilotless aeroplane to cross the Atlantic—which may 
sound like an Irishism but in fact isn’t; a strictly non-political talk 
on the West Islington by-election ; a talk on the iniernat-onal con- 
gress of magicians at Paris ; and a description of iron-mining in arctic 
Lapland. It was a varied and interesting bag, presented straight- 
forwardly and unpretentious!y, 2nd worth half a dozen of the pro- 
grammes about which the Radio Times makes much more to-do. 

* * * * 

More than once, I believe, legislation has been suggested to pro- 
hibit poets from reading their own works aloud. After listening to 
Vernon Watkins reading some of his poems on Thursday in the 
Welsh Regional series, The Poet’s Voice, I felt that there was much 
to be said for thé propos:l. Let me not be misunderstood. Mr. 
Watkins is, in my view, a genuine poet, with something worthwhile 
to say and the ability to say it. His poem, The Mari Lwyd, made 
a notable broadcast in the Third Programme some months ago, on 
which I commented appreciatively in these notes. I welcomed the 
opportunity of hearing more of his work last week, but—interesting 
as it may be to hear the voice of the poet—Mr. Watkins turned out 
disappointing as a verse-reader. He was natural enough and pleasant 
enough when speaking of the sources of poetic inspiration or of his 
experiences as a R.A.F. policeman during the war. But as soon as 
he began to read a poem his voice dropped a couple of octaves and 
took on that hushed, reverent, funeral tone that we immediately 
recognised in the bad old days (before the B.B.C. learned better) 
as the “ poetry voice.” 

* * * * 

Two short programmes which gave me a good deal of pleasure 
last week were Joyce Grenfell’s quarter-hour “ interlude of hurwur ” 
(Third, Monday), and Chris Gittins’s reading of W. H. Harley’s short 
story, Near Relations (Midland, Thursday). Miss Grenfell’s character 
studies—subtly imagined, keen-edged as a scalpel, and agreeably 
subacid—were a delight, and in his way Chris Gittins seemed 
to me as admirable an artist as Miss Grenfell. His reading of a 
grimly humorous story in dialect (not too pronounced) was a per- 
formance of rare quality. L. C. Lioyp. 
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RADIOLYMPIA 1947 


THE visitor to Radiolympia in search of ingenio.is technical novelties 
will find much to intrigue him. A television receiver will slow 
unfold itself and reveal its viewing screen at the touch of his finger: 
a radio set will switch itself on and off at predetermined hours of 
day ; a model railway system will perform complex operations at 
the behest of photo-electric apparatus. These, and a hundred o 

are in large measure an expression in easily appreciated form of the 
ingenuity that is incorporated in the simple and reliable apparatys 
that he has come to regard as commonplace. In its main purpose 
of providing a comprehensive comparison of the domestic radio 
apparatus made in this country the exhibition succeeds as far as any 
such exhibition can. Several hundreds of radio receivers and scores 
of television receivers can be heard, seen and enquired about under 
one roof, but the finer points of distinction that would appeal to the 
critical ear and eye in the home are lost in a crowded exhibition hall, 
Improvement in technical design since the last exhibition in 1939 
has resulted in consolidation ofg the standards then tentatively 
approached rather than in revolutionary changes, with a salutary 
gain of reliability and ease of operation that is of much more 
value in the export market than any number of freakish 
developments. 


Cabinet design is of incomparably higher standard now than in 
pre-war years, several deplorable examples of efficient rece‘vers in 
ugly cabinets notwithstanding. To retrieve the average there are 
some d'stinguished examples of both wood and plastic exteriors of 
an esthetic merit that has too often been lacking in British manu- 
factures. Much of the techn‘cal improvement in radio and television 
receivers can be traced to the experience gained by the industry 
during the war years. The general resources of the industry, and 
its television technique in particular, were rapidly pressed into the 
service of military needs, ard since then the debt of war to peace 
has been handsomely repaid in the form of proved and valuable 
techniques of reducing the size and weight of equipment, of increas- 
ing its reliability under almost all conceivable cond.:tions of climate 
and circumstance, and of simplifying its use. Television receivers 
have particularly benefited from the intensive radar research in pulse 
networks and cathode ray tube operation. 


War-time radio development has left a much more obvious legacy 
to the industry in the navigational aids for aircraft and shipping that 
are on exhibition. The layman can see here examples of radar 
equipment, and its component magnetrons, klystrons, crystal valves, 
waveguides and microwave aerials, that have not previously been 
shown in public. Many of them are explained to him with first- 
hand knowledge by exhibitors whe have shared in their design or 
their use, and one radar system, locating the salient features of Ken- 
sington, is demonstrated to him in its complete form. An exampk 
of a newly found application of the radar technique, demonstrated 
by the G.P.O., is the location of breakage and leakage faults in under- 
ground (and therefore comparatively inaccessible) cables. Electrical 
pulses despatched along the cable from the terminal point are partially 
reflected by the fault, just 4s radar pulses are reflected by an aif- 
craft; their time of travel and reflected size, measured by oscillo- 
graph methods, provide the information about the location and 
character of the fault needed for its repair. Control of large 
mechanisms by electronic means, highly developed in the latter years 
of the war for keeping guns and searchlights automatically trained 
on their targets by radar, is demonstrated convincingly in the exhibi- 
tion, and its industrial applications suggested. 


Welcome newcomers to Radiolympia are the sections showing 
commercial telecommunications and industrial electronic equipment. 
Broadcast transmitters, shipboard receivers, direction finders and 
elaborate test gear give an insight into the wider, but less known, 
activities of the radio industry. The industrial electronic exhibits 
provide a small but represer{ative sample of the growing application 
of valve and circuit technique to industrial problems as diverse as 
seaming plastic fabrics by high frequency electric fields and giving 
immediate warning of a broken thread in a textile roving machine 
without continuous visual inspection. By their displays of com- 
munication systems in operation the G.P.O., Cable and Wireless, the 
B.B.C., the Metropolitan Police and the Ministry of Civil Aviation 
have added greatly to the interest of an exhibition justly claimed to 
be the most comprehensive yet seen in this country. 

H. Marriott. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE VALUE OF CLASSICS 


Sir,—The article of September 26th discussing the application of eighteen 
hundred hours of school-age educational time is really raising the old 
problem of a classical education. May a layman whose classics were 
never more than those of a schoolboy express his views? The object 
of all education is to promote the art of thought by discussing ideas and 
phenomena, and to provide some code of manners and life which will 
serve until one has got one’s own. Intellectual exercise is a necessary 
item of education, and the study of Greek or Latin (or both) is one way— 
and not the only effectual way—of providing that. But Greek and Latin 
were not evolved by the Athenians and Romans to furnish intellectual 
exercises for subsequent generations of remote barbarians; they were 
evolved as vehicles of Greek and Roman life and thought, so that every 
passage of Greek or Latin writing has, at the lowest, subject matter. With 
bad teaching, the subject matter will pass unnoticed in the difficulty of 
performing the exercise. But with good teaching, then, as the intellect 
is exercised, the mind will absorb at least some of the matter. 

This double action is a well-known educational device ; the only ques- 
tion is whether classics provide matter that is really worth while for 
school-age minds. The matter is: (a) Ideas about God and being ; good 
enough, except that they are all pre-Christian or non-Christian. For 
nearly 2,000 years Christianity has, apart from any peculiar merits which 
it is alleged to have, had such an influence on ideas about God and being 
that the classics outlook is of littlhe more than antiquarian value. 
(b) Natural sciences. Although in this the classics are never less than 
intriguing, and their achievements in atomic theory and (slightly stretch- 
ing the term “ classics”) geometry are notable, Greek and Latin are today 
hardly even useful in those connections ; whilst as introductions to the 
existence of the natural sciences as a study, the classics lack any con- 
cern with the bedrock of science—the validity of appearances and observa- 
tion, and the either provable or probative recording of evidence. (c) 
Patriotism, and what is, so long as there are wars, inseparably bound up 
with it—the military virtues. These are essentially native growths ; what 
the Greeks and Romans did is always interesting, frequently admirable, 
sometimes moving—but we are not Greeks, nor Romans. (d) Manners 
and life (in so far as this does not fall under the foregoing heads) ; it may 
be true that the Roman paterfamilias and materfamilias bore strong resem- 
blances to the later-Victorian upper-middle-class counterparts, and 
even afford, in many ways, worthy examples to the latter ; but, although 
I am not and was not (I think) a particularly nasty-minded person, it 
seems to me, and, I know, to many others, that the chief classical 
teachings in this sphere are that it is the mark of a gentleman to treat 
slaves and women well, and that wine and women give most pleasure 
when taken in moderation though really one ought to knock ’em off 
altogether in midd!e age when the constitution is ill-adapted for their 
after-effects. 

I may have been and may still be a prig, but certainly the extraordinary, 
outrageous and outraging implications. of that level, practical, taken-for- 
granted outlook on slavery and women which permeates the whole of 
classical thought makes it impossible to regard either the Greeks or 
the Romans as more than interesting earlier peoples who did astoundingly 
well in their day. In fine, fascinating though classical studies are as 
a page of history, and especially of art, or even merely as a hobby, 
when art is long and life is short ft is a sad waste of youthful educational 
time to consecrate eighteen hundred hours to them—especially to the less 
sens tive Latin —Yours faithfully, BourGEOIs. 


POETRY AND FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Sir,—“ Poetry is most successful when poets are grammatical and familiar 
with the works of previous native poets.” So writes Mr. E. H. F. Morris 
in your last issue, suggesting that a knowledge of a language other than 
one’s own is not necessary for the production of great literature. That 
great literature can be produced without such knowledge cannot be denied ; 
an obvious example is The Pilgrim’s Progress. But does Mr. Morris 
Seriously suggest that, for instance, Paradise Lost or Lycidas could con- 
ceivably have been written by anyone not familiar with the classics? He 
Suggests that Aeschylus and Euripides owed nothing to a knowledge of 
languages other than Greek ; that may or may not be true, but dees he 
Suggest that Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil or Horace owed no debt to the 
Greeks? When so much of what Mr. Morris has written is sound and 
to the point, it is a pity that his fervour should lead him to a position so 
demonstrably untenable.—I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
A. A. MARTINEAU 


United University Club, 1 Suffolk. Street, S.W.r = 


A CLASSLESS SOCIETY 


Sir,—What your correspondent this week failed apparently to realise was 
that the very brief attempt at Communism made in the earliest days of 
Christianity at Jerusalem resulted in fraud and dire poverty. So much 
was this the case that appeals had to be made to other Christian com- 
munities years afterwards for the poor saints at Jerusalem. Anyhow, it 
would seem from the Acts that this disastrous experiment was not repeated 
elsewhere. This does not imply that a small community could not live 
happily on Communistic principles. Many brotherhoods, in fact, both 
monastic and secular, have achieved this objective. But early Christian 
Communism on a large scale has never been a success, since to deny the 
material rewards of success to ability and industry, so far from producing 
social justice, results in an absolute negation of it. Even in Communist 
Russia there is a wide difference between the standard of life of the com- 
missar or the successful inventor or author and that of the moujik or 
agricultural worker. Nor would a visit to the Opera House at Moscow 
on a gala night foster the idea that anything like the Communism of the 
very early Christians prevailed there. Hence the story in the Acts may 
well be one intended for admonition rather than for imitation —Yours 
faithfully, J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 
The Vicarage, St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, Preston 


S1r,—Why does Mr. Crampton say that the daily ministration practised 
by the early Christians was pure Communism? Few will recognise in 
that early practice the Communism of our day. Moreover, it was based 
on something much deeper than the command to love one’s neighbour. 
Those who had all things in common continued daily with one accord in 
the temple and breaking bread from house to house, praising God. There 
were also appointed to manage the business seven men full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom. Even so, it all failed, and came to nought.—Yours 
truly, Joun H. INskKIP. 
The Chantry, Abbot’s Leigh, Nr. Bristol 


Sir,—Mr. Crampton’s letter in your issue of September 26th raises an 

interesting point. It may be noted that the possessors of lands or houses 

laid the proceeds of the sales not at the feet of Herod or Pontius Pilate 

(as representing the State), but at the feet of the Apostles (representing 

the Church), May not a rider be added in the words, “ Go and do thou 

likewise ”?—Yours faithfully, F. N. Brown. 
The Vicarage, Coggeshall, Essex 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL 


Sir,—While I think all sincere Christians everywhere must share the 
desire of your correspondent, Mr. Anson, for the reunion of Christendom, 
as an Anglican I feel it must be clearly stated that a member of the 
Church of England who knows his faith would not only regard it as wrong 
to receive Communion from the hands of a Free Church minister, but he 
would also view it as purposeless. It is part of an Anglican’s faith to 
believe that Holy Communion, to be spiritually valid, must be celebrated 
by an ordained priest. It would profit a man believing this little, however 
much he was in need of the grace of the Blessed Sacrament, to go through 
the physical actions of a “ Communion service” celebrated by one who is 
a layman, for in the eyes of an Anglican a Free Church minister is no 
more. Every time one participates in a Communion service, in the prayer 
for the Church, unity is prayed for, but unity is qualified by being pre- 
ceded by the word truth: unity and concord follow. Therefore if 
Anglicans and Nonconformists cannot agree as to what is truth, how can 
there be unity and real concord? 

Prayer is the only certain and sure way in which all sects of Christians 
may at the present time further the reunion of Christendom. To pray 
that in God’s own time all eyes may -be opened to the truth, and that 
unity and concord may follow, is surely of more real value than the inter- 
communion of the Church of England and those who do not conform, 
which may present to the world the face of unity while in the hearts of 
those participating there is no agreement as to what is the truth. It may 
be easy to deceive the world, but is God deceived?—Yours faithfully, 

143 South Farm Road, Worthing ERNEST CROSSMAN. 


S1r,—Like some others I was interested in the letter of “A Country 
Minister” in which he expressed his sorrow that some form of inter- 


communion has not yet been achieved. When I was secretary and bursar 
of Mill Hill School the headmaster of the day often discussed with me 
the part which Mill Hill, with its fifty per cent. representation of the 
established Church and its fifty per cent. representation of the combined 
Free Churches, stood for in the movement for the reunion of the Churches, 
In the summer term of 1939 the headmaster invited the Vicar of St, 
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Paul’s Church, Mill Hill, with his class of confirmation candidates to par- 
take in a joint service of Communion with his, the headmaster’s, class of 
candidates for admission to a Free Church, in the school chapel. The 
vicar was sympathetic. He referred the matter to the Bishop of Willesden, 
who in turn referred it to the Bishop of London. The answer was in the 
negative. The war supervened. The school’s buildings were requisi- 
tioned by the Government as an emergency hospital. The school evacuated 
to St. Bees in Cumberland. There we shared the chapel of St. Bees 
School. In the summer term of 1940 there was a new headmaster of 
Mill Hill. I suggested to him that we should try to arrange for a joint 
Communion service of the two classes of boys prepared for their first 
Communion. The invitation was made to the local vicar, who conveyed 
it to the Bishop Suffragan of Barrow who confirmed the Anglican candi- 
dates at St. Bees. The Bishop of Barrow, who was very sympathetic, 
referred it to higher authority. The answer was in the negative. 

In each case, the answer was, no doubt, strictly in accordance with 
the Order of the Church of England. What will greatly impress the world 
is visible unity, but it must be based on a spirit of brotherly love.— 
Yours faithfully, J. DouGLas MITCHELL. 

Park St. Village, St. Albans 


THE 


Sir,—“ A Country Minister” is surely illogical. He appears to wish to 
be at once both outside and within the Established Church ; to be entirely 
independent of it, and yet to share its privileges ; to remain out of com- 
munion with it, and at the same time to be treated as though he were in 
full communion with it. “A Country Minister” cannot have it both 
ways. Till quite recently I had been a F.Z.S. for close upon forty years. 
For certain reasons I resigned ; ergo I am no longer entitled to—and I 
most certainly do not expect—the privileges of Fellowship. 

May I put it thus? If there are no fundamental differences between 
the Church of Engiand and the Free Churches, why do not the latter 
return to the fold of their Mother Church which they (or their forbears) 
deserted? If, on the other hand, there is a wide and deep gulf between us, 
why blind our eyes to the fact by a policy of “Let’s pretend”? United 
services, exchange of pulpits and inter-communion merely serve as a 
meretricious and rather dishonest veneer to conceal existing differences. 
True and lasting union can come into being only when we are entirely 
at one doctrinally. Above all, to communicate together at the Lord’s 
Table should be the crowning touch to hallow that glad day in the distant 
future when we really are one in the faith. After all, the Church of 
England, no less than the Free Churches and the Church of Rome, has 
its rules and principles. As that great bishop, Dr. Mandell Creighton, 
was fond of saying, “The Church of England may be tolerant, but it 
must be something! "—Yours, etc., G. F. Powiarp. 

4 Clifton Grove, Torquay 


STATE-AIDED STUDENTS 


Sir—With most of “ Graduate’s” letter about State-aided students I 
would agree, but I wonder on what sort of evidence he bases his statement 
that this year’s examinations show “a disturbingly high proportion of 
failures—almost all of them F.E.T. students.” I can speak from personal 
knowledge only of Cambridge, but I would expect to find exactly the 
opposite here. Not only has the Ministry of Labour’s 90 per cent. rule 
worked flexibly and satisfactorily, but of course Further Education Grants 
have been awarded only to men accepted by colleges as promising enough 
to derive benefit from university education, and the enormous number of 
applications (still pouring in) has enabled colleges to select only the best 
men. The surprising thing has been that some of the lads direct from 
school and chosen in the normal way have failed to hold their own, and 
in some cases have done unexpectedly badly. 

If the F.E.T. scheme has in any university led to the admission of “a 
substantial number of students of indifferent quality ” that is entirely the 
fault of the university or college authorities, for it is on them that the 
onus has lain of selecting the students ; and I have not heard the faintest 
suggestion that this has in fact happened at any Cambridge college. But 
it would indeed be valuable to have a statistical analysis of what has 
happened in each university when the F.E.T. scheme peters out in two 
Years’ time.—Yours sincerely, Davip THOMSON. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge 


POLAND REVISITED 


Sir,—Mr. Elwyn Jones’s account of his recent visit to Poland impressed 
me much, especially his warm appreciation of the vitality of the Polish 
people now working hard on the rebuilding of their ravaged country. I 
think also that everyone who is seriously concerned with the reconstruc- 
tion of European economy as a whole should take to heart Mr. Jones’s 
statement about Poland’s need of agricultural and industrial supplies with- 
out which she would be unable to contribute to the common pool of 
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resources of Europe. The only excepiion I must take is to the author’s 
remarks about the political aspects of the situation in Poland. Mr. Jones 
says he often saw “the tattooed German concentration camp number 
branded on the arms of Polish men and women.” He was not able to 
see people who returned from the Russian concentration camps (the so. 
called lagry) and prisons—the reason being that only very few of them 
were allowed to go back to Poland. Hundreds of thousands were detained 
in the depths of the U.S.S.R.; a great number of them died as a result 
of the extremely harsh conditions of life, but many are still there, despite 
the so-called exchange of population between the U.S.S.R. and Poland. 
I myself, after being imprisoned and tried in Moscow together with the 
other fifteen leaders of the Polish anti-Nazi underground movement, was 
one of the small privileged minority who were able to return to Poland. 
But for thousands of deported Polish men and women there is evidently 
no hope of seeing again their native country. 

There is equally no political freedom in Poland—and in no way can ] 
agree that the Security Police of the Warsaw Government does not 
tyrannise over the Polish people. This is contradicted by the unceasing 
series of political trials, the only aim of which is to exterminate 
all the political opponents of the ruling Communist oligarchy. The 
most conspicuous of these recent trials, modelled on Russian lines, ended 
with eight death sentences, the chief of the condemned being one of the 
commanders of the Polish underground army fighting the Germans during 
the war. Other accused, mainly leaders of the Polish Peasant Party, 
received long-term imprisonment sentences. New trials of similar char- 
acter are now being staged ; the victims are leaders and members of all 
the Opposition groups. The charges brought against them have a striking 
resemblance to those which were raised against the murdered Bulgarian 
leader, M. Petkov. All these trials in Poland are being conducted by 
special Military Courts, and not one of the pre-war civil judges about 
whom Mr. Jones writes is admitted to participate in them. Poland is not 
free—either externally or internally—and in this respect she shares the 
fate of the other countries of Central Eastern Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

11 Lyall Mews, S.W.1 ZBIGNIEW STYPULKOWSKI 

(Former Member of the Polish Parliament). 


PAPER FOR BOOKS 


S1r,—To the list of restrictions on freedom of ideas under which our 
country is suffering—on foreign films, on all kinds of books, on the de- 
velopment of book and periodical publishing—may I draw your attention 
to a new and somewhat disingenuous Government move? Early in the 
war years book publishers, in a body, made it quite clear to the Minister 
of Supply that they would resist any discriminatory rationing of paper as 
between one class of literature and another. It was a move full of wisdom, 
which the Minister of Supply was happy to accept. At the opening of 
the last rationing period (the 25th) quota-holders for book paper received 
an intimation from the Paper Control that if they would use 20 per cent. 
of their ration for the increase of their trade in export or for the publica- 
tion of “ educational” books they would be granted the existing 80 per 
cent. of pre-war ration ; otherwise their quota would be only 60 per cent. 
of pre-war. 

Let us leave aside the question of exports, about which there is a 
growing feeling that impossible targets are being set up, and ask ourselves 
whether this apparently harmless, and even virtuous, “ educational ” quota 
does not bring us face to face with precisely the same threat which pub- 
lishers successfully resisted in the war years? Here is differential ration- 
ing between one class of book and another, one publisher and another. 
If it is urged that such legislation will restrict rubbishy fiction, let it also 
be remembered that it will restrict serious fiction and perhaps an extended 
range of non-fiction, too ; poetry, biography, books on politics and world 
affairs for example. It suggests that a work of fact presumably suitable 
for “school or home study” (say, with respect, Hall and Knights’s 
Algebra) is ipso facto more important to the nation than a work of the 
creative imagination (say a Priestley play or novel). And from this stage, 
how long will it be before the suggeston is made that discrimination against 
the works of particular individual authors will also benefit the nation? 

Perhaps some reader of The Spectator will inform me as to how far 
the Paper Control is, in fact, behaving legally in this matter. The memory 
of the periodical suspension “order” of last winter is still fresh in my 
memory.—Yours, etc., JOHN BAKER. 

196 Coombe Lane, West Wimbledon, S.W.20 


RUSSIAN EXPANSION 


Sir,—I think Mr. McNeil’s recent indictment of the Soviet methods 
which paralyse any international co-operation most admirable. The same 
praise is due to his description of the criteria which should rule the rela- 
tions between the nations of the world. There is a passage in his speech, 
however, which seems to contradict or, at least, weaken the principles 
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that Mr. McNeil has so ably expressed—namely, the sentence in which 
he states that “neither he nor any member of the British Government 
would deny the legitimate aspirations of Russia, nor seek to check the 
extensions she had legitimately sought, and which every great nation by 
the very nature of its growth must have.” 

Can we consider any of the extensions made by Russia since 1939 as 
“Jegitimate ”? They were all secured at the expense of her weaker neigh- 
pours, some of which were incorporated outright into the Soviet Union 
and others reduced to a satellite status and deprived of their right to 
develop freely their national life and institutions. I think—and surely 
this is in accordance with British tradition—that no great nation has a 
legitimate right to infringe upon the freedom or independence of the 
smaller nations, whose rights in this respect are certainly more legitimate 
than any aspiration for extensions. I am sure that these are also Mr. 
MeNeil’s convictions. But if so one should be very careful not to evoke 
the shadows of the disastrous period of appeasement now, when we feel 
more strongly every day that only the application of basic moral principles 
with international relations can save mankind from a final catastrophe.— 
Yours faithfully, R. E, GRAVES. 

c/o The Midland Bank, 31 Kings Road, Chelsea, S.W.3 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LOAN 


Sir—I recently attended a meeting at Cambridge at which Mr. James 
Griffiths, defending the Government on the charge of miscalculating the 
possible benefits of the American Loan, quoted with approval an article 
which placed the blame on the Americans on the grounds that the con- 
ditions of the loan were impossible to fulfil. This is a remarkable excuse, 
even though it comes from a member of a Government which has shown 
itself ever ready to produce original excuses for its own mistakes. Are 
we to assume that the Government, of which Mr. Griffiths is a member, 
thought that the conditions of the loan were impossible to fulfil at the 
time that the agreement was signed. If this be the case the British public 
has a legitimate right to enquire why the loan agreement was signed at all. 
Or are we to believe that the members of the Government have belatedly 
seen the force of Mr. Churchill’s warnings about the dangers of the con- 
vertibility clause and the provision for the scaling down of imports of 
tobacco and other commodities from the Dominions and Colonies in pro- 
portion to similar imports from America, given at the time of the loan 
negotiations? In any case, of course, the culpability of their accepting 
the loan conditions rests not on the Americans but solely upon the 
members of the Government.—yYours faithfully, 
HUMPHREY BERKELEY 
(Hon. Secretary Cambridge University Conservative Association). 


Pembroke College, Cambridge 


LORD RIDDELL AND THE “CHURCH TIMES” 


Sir,—In your current issue Mr. Christopher H. Palmer expresses surprise 
at the statement in my book on newspaper controllers that Lord Riddell 
had an interest in the Church Times. This statement is an error for which 
I apologise. Lord Riddell’s interest was in the Church Family News- 
paper, now known as the Church of England Newspaper. He was the 
registered proprietor of nearly half the shares in the company owning this 
paper for some time—disposing of his interest in 1910.—Yours faithfully, 
“The Daily Telegraph,” Fleet Street, E.C.4 CAMROSE. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S WEEKLY STRUGGLE 


Sir,—On giving my grocery order last week, I was told that the following 
articles were unobtainable: sultanas, sardines, scrubbing soap, soap flakes, 
Worcester sauce, custard powder, salad cream, biscuits, currants, lemons, 
evaporated milk, matches and Brasso. I said it would be easier for me 
to shop if the grocer would tell me what he had. “Look here! ” he 
said, pointing to his shelves, where I found rows and rows of stuffed 
olives, seemingly hundreds of bottles. Comment, perhaps, is superfluous, 
but, Sir, why do we have a Minister of Food ?—Yours sincerely, 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. LEonorRA M., ERVINE. 


PROPERTY IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Smr,—An association has recently been formed to protect the interests of 
British owners of property in Germany and Austria. The aggregate value 
of such properties in buildings, stocks and shares, bank balances and 
personal effects is very considerable ; and the object of the association, as 
a representative body, is to ensure that the interests of such owners will 
in future be better safeguarded than has proved possible hitherto. Those 
with interests in Germany and Austria should communicate with me.—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, WaLTeR HuTTon 
(Chairman, Br'tish Property Owners’ Association, 
45 Gloucester Terrace, W.2 Germany and Austria). 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is always a puzzle why or how this animal and that or even this plant 
and that finds its optimum—or pessimum—at a particular place or time. 
Why was it, for example, that wasps have been a rarity in most shires 
but have flourished, even inordinately, in parts of Suffolk and Norfolk? 
Yet queen wasps were common enough in most districts in the spring. 
The calamity, whatever it was, must have befallen during the fine 
weather. Some reports contained the news that wasps were dying 
of drought ; but, if that were so, why did they especially flourish in the 
dryest part of England? I have found exactly one nest, not far from 
beehives, and the wasps perpetually entered the hives, where happily they 
were either repelled or killed by the militant bees ; and the bees, like 
their owners, have enjoyed a most prosperous season. Virgil, of course, 
was right in his famous tag: Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes ; but after 
giving so large a quantity of honey they deserve to get a fair amount 
for themselves. Sugar for winter feed is all very well, but the bees do 
better on their own special brew, nectar converted by a subtle alchemy 
into honey. 


Causes of Immigration 


The causes of immigration are, of course, yet harder to diagnose for us 
islanders, and we get little or no help from the Continent. No one, so 
far as I am aware, has so much as suggested a reason why white butter- 
flies in their millions and Clouded Yellows and Humming Bird Hawk 
moths in their thousands have undertaken the dangerous and, one would 
say, useless journey across the North Sea and the Channel. Omnia exeunt 
in mysterium; their exits and entrances remain a mystery. In smaller, more 
local statistics, reasons that make for success or failure are almost equally 
hard to manufacture. The population of partridges, for example, is quite 
inexplicably patchy. The coveys are large and numerous on one farm 
or estate and hardly discoverable next door. On the one the majority of 
birds shot are young; on the other all are old. Wild pheasants on the 
other hand seem to have done well all round. As to grouse (of which 
Balmoral supplied a satisfactory quota), they are not everywhere numerous, 
but on the whole seem to be recovering from the melancholy deficiencies 
of recent years. In this case perhaps we may conclude that a revived war 
against vermin is having its effect. 


Neglect of Fishing in Rivers and Canals 


No European or American people are such ardent and successful sea 
fishers as the English. Our catches, which tend to rise, exceed 
£30,000,000. Only the Japanese, as the reprinted History of Fishes 
reminds us, fish on a larger scale, so to say. This makes it the more 
remarkable that we so neglect the product of our rivers and canals. Time 
was when monasteries made a good part of their large incomes from eels 
caught in dyke and river. Most, perhaps all, our larger rivers attracted 
salmon. It is, for example, on record (in a parish register) that large 
salmon occasionally made their way up the swollen course of muddy brooks 
in the Midlands. Durham, as the Dean has reminded us, once enjoyed its 
salmon, as did the lovely ruined rivers of the Aberystwyth neighbour- 
hood. Always coarse-fishing has been a popular amusement, yet coarse 
fish have almost ceased to make a real contribution to our food supply. 


The Welcome Rain 


The sight of “ grass returning to the fields ” gave Horace notice of the 
coming of spring. With us today it has announced autumn. The welcome 
watersprouts of blessed rain (for which Meredith’s “ Wedded Woman ” 
yearned) have had an almost instantaneous influence on the grass, though 
the date of natural growth had been passed. The “fairways” become 
only less green than the pampered “greens.” The commons are no 
longer a patchwork of green and brown. ‘The geese begin to fatten if 
hardly in time for Michaelmas, and farmers look with some hope for a 
slight revival in the yield of milk. Perhaps the greatest beneficiaries from 
the rain have been some of the birds, for the buried worms have come 


‘to the surface in myriads and the rooks have been gorging on favourite 


meadows. 


In My Garden 


The brightest show of berries in my paddock is given by two intermixed 
bushes of the wild Barberry and Guelder. Those on the Barberry are 
worth preserving and have a sharp pleasing savour that is very individual. 
It is a bush well worth growing, and now that it is no longer banned, 
as a host to wheat diseases, we may plant it with a free conscience. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 





[In our issue of September 26th the price of “ Reason and Un- 
reason in Society,’ published by Messrs. Longmans, was given as 
5s. This should have been 15s.] 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Temperamental Idealist 
The Real Lloyd George. By A. J. Sylvester. (Cassell. 18s.) 


Mr. SYLVESTER was for many years Lloyd George’s confidential 
secretary, and it is not unreasonable that he should maintain that 
he is therefore particularly fitted to write of the “real Lloyd 
George.” Not long ago another secretary wrote an amusing but 
scandalous book called Anatole France en Pantoufles, but did not 
pretend that the intimate details which he recorded gave a picture 
of the “real” man. He frankly presented his hero “in slippers,” 
and there is no reason to suppose that any man, whether writer or 
politician, is more “real” in slippers than when booted for appear- 
ance in public. Biographers of the slipper and pyjama school justify 
themselves on one of two grounds: they maintain, like Boswell, that 
every detail of a great man’s life is significant—“ what name Achilles 
assumed ”"—or they think, like Mr. Muggridge in his book on 
Ramsay MacDonald, that it is well to show him up. It seems to 
me that Mr. Sylvester, with the very best intentions, started to 
write as a Boswell and ended up as a Muggridge, but it may be 
argued that Lloyd George’s own development forced this pattern 
on the work. 

One thing is clear; Mr. Sylvester, for reasons which will be 
apparent to the discerning reader, has lost a great opportunity— 
that of making a basic contribution to the vast literature which will 
in the future grow around the career of this great statesman. The 
aim of a biographer should be to make his subject credible ; Mr. 
Sylvester has succeeded in making him incredible. Time after 
time he insists, and rightly, that Lloyd George was difficult to work 
for, and he does not try to conceal his apparent inconsistencies : 

“A great pacifist, a believer in humanity, a democrat. Such was 
the character he always presented as his. But those of us who were 
in daily and hourly contact with him recognised that he had few of 
these qualities in his heart. . . He dearly loved to talk of humanity 
and democracy. Actually, in his personal affairs he was the most 

* autocratic of men... Asa child he was spoiled and pampered. . . 

That left an indelible mark on his character.” 

All this, of course, is the debunker getting the better of Boswell, 
and if one could suppose that Mr. Sylvester’s judgement was as 
good as his reporting, such an opinion might be welcomed as 
shedding light on a character which was, and is, to many men of 
good will an insoluble enigma. It is perfectly true that Lloyd 
Gedrge in his dealings with those who served him was autocratic, 
but it is a sign of loose thinking to regard this as a proof that he 
was not “a believer in humanity and democracy.” My criticism 
of Mr. Sylvester’s verdict may be put in the form of a question: 
Does he really suggest that he “ dearly loved to talk of humanity and 
democracy ” because he was a hypocrite? If the answer is “ Yes,” 
then the magnificent struggle for social reform during his Chan- 
tellorship, for instance, is a greater enigma than anything described 
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—— and puzzled about his master as those who never knew 
im. 

No one can begin to understand Lloyd George who does nor 
recognise that he was, in the first place and all the time, an artist 
in the strict sense of the term, with all the qualities, good and not 
so good, of the artist. That is to say, his stimulus to action was 
emotion, and his emotions were nearly always nostalgic, as those 
of artists usually are. The circumstances of his childhood, jp 
particular his complete and uncritical adoration of the kind of 
democratic culture which nineteenth-century Wales had developed ; 
his hatred of those things like elien landlordism and its unfortunate 
alliance with the Established Church which had made Welsh life 
difficult and contentious ; his total acceptance of the values which 
Wales, rightly or wrongly, regards as its own special inheritance— 
these were the sources of his emotions and these therefore were 
also the springs of his actions. He opposed the Boer War when 
opposition looked like the end of his political career, because, as 
he himself insisted, the Boers were a small theocratic people like 
the Welsh of his youth. He fought the battle of social reform when 
even those whom he wished to save joined in execrating his name, 
because he himself had lived in penury among people who had no 
prospect for their old age but to go on the parish. 

But that is only one side of the artistic character. The other is 
what Carlyle, confusing genius with artistry, called an “ infinite 
capacity for taking pains.” Lloyd George demanded absolute per. 
fection in al] that he did and that was done for him, and this trait 
explains both his success and his frequent unreasonableness when 
he was Minister of Munitions and Prime Minister. And, finally, 
he suffered from the usual accompaniment of artistry—stemperament ; 
his moods were those of a prima donna. Mr. Sylvester’s book 
contains a vast number of details which in time must contribute 
to a reasonably complete valuation of Lloyd George’s work and 
personality. His reporting is superb ; it is a pity that he attempted 
interpretation. I venture to predict that no one who does not know 
Wales will do much better. W. J. Grurrypp. 


The Making of Madame Bovary 


Flaubert and Madame Bovary. (Collins 
12s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is an attempt to describe an individual act of creation, 
discovering its genesis in the few years which préceded it and in 
the explicit development of the artist towards :t. Thus we are spared 
the remorseless details of childhood with which so many conscien- 
tious biographers burden their early pages, and we are spared any 
rash reconstruction of the writer’s unconscious mind. Nor, except 
for a brief afterword, does Mr. Steegmuller pursue Fleubert beyond 
the Madame Bovary trial. These austere I'mitaticns give the book 
both a shape and a richness which are rare indeed in modern biog- 
raphy. At no point does Mr. Steegmuller inflate his ignorance with 
airy suppositions ; at no point does. he pad out a page with drab, 
irrelevant information. We are introduced to Flaubert five years 
before Madame Bovary was begun and we leave him, ten years later, 
at the tragic-comic aftermath. Flaubert and Madame Bovary—the 
artist and his creation are equally the subjects of this unusual and 
admirable study. ‘ 

No novelist has better deserved such respectful treatment. For 
one thing there has never been a novelist who emptied himself so 
completely into his work, who burned, in each act of creat‘on, 90 
much of his accumulated fuel. “ Madame Bovary, c’est moi” was no 
whimsical paradox, for it surely referted not to the lady herself 
but to the whole exhausting and exhaustive creation. Mr, Steeg- 
muller claims, indeed, that Flaubert was forced to repress all the 
flamboyance and exoticism of his complex nature in order to write 
this severe provincial chronicle. By recounting the story of the first 
Saint Antoine and the oriental tour, by hastening to point out that 
the severities of Madame Bovary were immediately followed by 
the extravagance of Salammbé, he suggests a dichotomy which is 
perhaps too simple. The sensual flamboyance of Flaubert is absent 
neither from Madame Bovary nor from L’Education Sentimentale, 
that yet greater novel which followed it fourteen years later. But 
in these, his only rwo great works of art, Flaubert. by a feat of almost 
physical heroism, forced this exuberance into the service of his 
strict and organising mind. In Salammbo, in comparison, sadism 
and exoticism run riot in the displeasing company, not of genuine 
artistic discipline, but of mere pedanticism. Similarly, one may 


By Francis Steegmuller. 


suspect that the principal change from that early Saint Antone, 
condemned so courageously and so absolutely by Louis Bouilhet, ta 
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the magnificent later version which we know, was all in the directior 
of suppression, of organisation, of a certain astringent irony. Mr. 
Steegmuller is right, and proves from Flaubert’s own words that he 
is right. in supposing that the effort to turn from the rich and 
easy exuberance of the first Saint Antoine to the severities of Madame 
Bovary caused Flaubert the deepest distress of mind. But it is 
perhaps a misstatement to suggest that any important element of 
that early exuberance was really suppressed ; it formed, indeed, the 
flesh and blood of the new novel to which the provincial tragedy 
itself was merely the skeleton. 

There is another sense, too, in which Flaubert supremely deserved 
the honourable treatment which he receives from Mr. Steegmuller. 
It is a fashion of modern biography to treat the subject as a specimen 
on a slide, or at least as a patient in the neurotic ward. In so far 
as any attention is paid to what the subject said about his own 
emotions, his reflections and intentions, it is only the superior atten- 
tion paid by the psychiatrist to the crazy babblings of his patient. 
Indeed, the more confidently the subject reiterates his belief in this 
or that, the more confidently his biographer assures us that he believed 
just the opposite. This treatment of great men is exasperating at 
the hands of any biographer except a skilled, and consequently a 
humble, psychologist ; to treat Flaubert thus would be ludicrously 
obtuse. For he was among the most self-conscious artists who have 
ever lived, and it is his conscious mind, arduous, courageous and 
acute, which makes him so interesting a subject of biography. No 
doubt a great deal of more or less interesting psychological infor- 
mation could be culled from the letters, many theories offered about 
Flaubert’s relations with his mother (which, indeed, Mr. Steegmuller 
treats with perhaps too cavalier an indifference) or with Louise 
Colet ; but these will never be more than subsidiary studies. Flaubert 
is the pattern of the conscious creator, and it is the face value of his 
own words which are their true value. The student of his life and 
art has a relatively humble function, hardly more than to edit and 
comment on the self-analysis which Flaubert made of himself. Mr. 
Steegmuller’s awareness of this function is proved by the liberality 
of his quotations from the letters, and by allowing Flaubert to tell 
(with a few interruptions from Du Camp) the wnole story of his 
oriental journey in bis own words. 

What, then, does this book provide which we did not possess 
before ? Principally, I suppose, a concentration of information which 
was hitherto diffuse, the construction of an intelligible and convincing 
shape out of sources which were shapeless. Our attention is focuse 
on a few dominant themes, on the friendships with Alfred Le 
Poittevin and Louis Bouilhet, the passion tor Madame Colet, on 
the composition of the firs: Saint Antoine and on the oriental journey. 
In this segregation of the relevant from a tempting superfluity of 
information Mr. Steegmuller shows himself a true biographer. In 
his delicate weaving together of these diverse strands into the single 
but complex theme of Madame Bovary’s creation he shows himself 
a truc artist. We are able to observe all the most important external 
influences and all the conscious reactions which Flaubert made to 
them. Out of the ten years which are presented to us the novel, 
which is part-hero of this study, emerges, not with an inevitability 
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** Lord Gwynedd has manifestly put all that is best in him into his 
book, and all that is best in him he would certainly attribute to one 
source alone. Well as he has done his work it is Dame Margaret 
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which would certainly be spurious, but with a new intelligibility, 
It is a most capable and refreshing book, and an admirable choice 
for republication. PHILIP TOYNBEE. 


Apocalyptics and Revolutionaries 
The Russian Idea. By Nicolas Berdyaev. (Geoffrey Bles. 18s.) 
TURGENEV recalls that in the midst of one of those night-long con- 
troversies between the Slavophils and Westernisers in Moscow in 
the eighteen-forties someone suggested that they should have some- 
thing to eat ; whereupon Bolinsky expostulated: “ We have not yet 
decided the question of the existence of God and you want to eat! ” 
Ivan Karamazov said to Alyosha over his cherry jam: “In this 
stinking tavern, for instance, here (Russian boys) meet and sit down 
in a corner. .. . And what do they talk about in that momentary 
halt in the tavern? Of the eternal questions, of the existence of 
God and immortality. And those who do not believe in Ged talk 
of Socialism or Anarchism, of the transformation of all humanity 
on a new pattern, so that it all comes to the same, they’re the same 
questions turned inside out.” These are pointers towards 
Berdyaev’s conception of “the Russian idea.” 

He holds that Russians, having little or no sense of moderation 
and readily going to extremes, both in thought and action, tend to 
be either apocalyptics or nihilists ; they devote their energies to the 
end and have hardly any understanding of the gradualness of the 
historical process. “The Russian people ... are a people of the 
End,” and for Russian writers and thinkers the eschatological 
problem is immeasurably more important than for those of the 
West. By eschatology Berdyaev means the revelation of the end of 
this world, a revelation of the Kingdom of God, the messianic hope 
in Christianity. The realisation of that hope will be the trans- 
figuration both of the individual man and “the social and cosmic.” 
But Russian messianism has a twofold character. It has, as with 
Khomyakov or Dostoievsky, concentrated on the religious idea of 
the Kingdom of God, the kingdom of right. On the other hand, it 
has been distorted by the will to power or by anti-Christian in- 
fluences into the imperialism that Berdyaev sees in the notion of 
Moscow as the Third Rome and into revolutionary materialism and 
Communism. In discussing both these distortions Berdyaev, who 
returned to Orthodoxy after an early period of Marxism, has almost 
nothing but hard, and often scathing, words to say about the 
Orthodox Church. 

His attitude to Communism closely resembles that of Vladimir 
Soloviev to Socialism: to overcome the wrong in Communism it 
is necessary to recognise what is right in it. The messianic idea in 
Marxism, bound up with the mission of the proletariat, has been 
combined with the Russian messianic idea, but it 1s a distortion. 
“Its truth is a social truth, a revelation of the possibility of the 
brotherhood of man and of peoples, the suppression of classes, 
whereas its falsehood lies in its spiritual foundations which result 
in a process of dehumanisation, in the denial of the worth of the 
individual marf, in the narrowing of human thought, a thing which 
had already existed in Russian nihilism. . . . Communism must 
be surmounted bur not destroyed, and into the highest stage which 
will come after Communism there must enter the truth of Com- 
munism also, but freed from its element of falsehood.” 

Berdyaev’s point of view is the same as in his previous writings, 
such as The Origin of Russian Communism and Probléme de 
Communisme. He regards the Russians -as essentially religious in 
spirit, and Russian atheism, nihilism and materialism as being shot 
through with a religious colouring. The basis of his whole con- 
ception is a religious faith in Russia. His aim here is to analyse 
Russian nineteenth-century thought and literature as_ illustrating 
the prophetic, apocalyptic and messianic essence of “ the Russian 
idea.” His method is necessarily highly selective, but there is no 
doubt that no great literature or body of thought in the last century 
was so much concentrated on the problems of social justice, of evil 
and sin, and of the justification of culture. Despite all the one- 
sidedness of his conception of “ the Russian idea,” Berdyaev admits 
the contradictions and schisms and dualisms which are so pro- 
nounced in Russian life and history and thought, and he fully allows 
that “the Russian idea” was in profound and tragic conflict with 
the most powerful forces that have shaped Russian history. 

Most of the writers and thinkers who are studied in this book 
are by now at least fairly familiar (some very familiar) to many 
English readers, but there are also a number who have received little 
or no attention in this country as yet. The final chapter on the 
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of imposing exteriors . . . furnishings and decorations, 

priceless heirlooms of craftsmen of the past — 
these are the historic background of the Yorkshire of 
to-day with its thousands of craftsmen skilled in so many 
trades. 
This tradition is to be seen throughout Yorkshire, 
among its people, in its cities and towns, in its industries, 
and is the solid foundation upon which “ The Yorkshire 
Post” is established. 
Owned, edited and published in Yorkshire it is indeed | 
part of Yorkshire life, yet with that breadth of outlook 
which causes its viewpoints to be studied and quoted 
throughout the world. 
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Finance, and Summaries of the Technical Reports. 
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PALESTINE 


Report to the General Assembly by the United Nations Special 
Committee on Palestine, 31st August, 1947. The Report in- 
cludes : Majority and minority plans for the Settlement of the 
Palestine question—An analysis and recapitulation of previous 
solutions—An analysis of the basic geographic, demographic 
and economic factors—A review of the history of Palestine 
under the Mandate with an appraisement of the Jewish and 
Arab claims—A consideration of Palestine as the Holy Land 
sacred to three world religions. 
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Russian cultural renaissance at the beginning of the present century 
has a special autobiographical interest. Rather curiously, there is 
no reference to Vyekhi (Signposts, 1909), that much-discussed 
collection of heart-searching essays to which Berdyaev himself con- 
tributed the opening article on Russian philosophy and the intelli- 
gentsia. This is not an easy book, and it is somewhat repetitive. 
It is also loose in construction, though it gains thereby in freshness. 
Parts of it, notably those dealing with Khomyakov, Leontiev and 
Dostoievsky, though excellent in themselves, do not add to what 
Berdyaev has already written. But it has great attraction and also 
great interest-—the fascination which comes with listening to a sage 
of great distinction, who has lived through two revolutions and then 
as an unembittered exile, who has felt profoundly the deepest issues 
of life and of his country, and talks out of the richness of his 
experience on a noble and tragic theme with which he has dwelt 
most of his four-score years. B. H. SUMNER. 


Cold, Roast Boston 

The Articulate Sisters: Passages from Journals and Letters of 

the Daughters of President Josiah Quincy of Harvard University. 

Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Harvard University Press. 

Cumberlege. 15s.) ‘ 
Tue fluent young women from whose diaries and letters Mr. Howe 
has extrected this amusing book were born, as much as Henry Adams, 
into the straitest sect of Boston Brahmins—or Pharisees. Their 
father had played an important part as a Federalist Congressman ; 
his speech against the admission of Louisiana is one of the (mis- 
guided) classics of American parliamentary eloquence. He was the 
first Mayor of Boston (what would he have thought of the present 
Mayor, Mr. Curley, who finds jail and that high office not incom- 
patible?) and then, for a Bostonian the summit of human glory, he 
became President of Harvard. It is in these exalted circles that we 
move all through the book. Adams and Quincy, Cabot and Lowell ; 
this is, mutatis mutandis, the world of an American Proust with 
Nahant for Cabourg and Beacon Street and the cther Bostonian 
equivalents of the “noble faubourg” providing the background for 
balls, excursions on the Middlesex canal, more adventurous voyages 
to Ballston Spa, for Harvard “commencements” and even for a 
longish stay in Havana and New Orleans. It must be admitted that 
some of the pleasure one gets from these letters and journals depends 
on one’s knowledge of the place, one’s memories of the great empty 
hotel at Nahant or on one’s power to visualise Beacon Street before 
the creation of the Charles River basin, the foundation of the modern 
Back Bay. 

But a lot of us have read Mr. Marquand and a lot more have 
seen the movies extracted from his works and, in any case, the 
Quincy girls were sprightly writers, and balls and gallant young men 
are good topics for social history even in a remote society. We can 
sympathise with the anxieties occasioned by finding Nahant hope- 
lessly overcrowded, with the social agonies of the young men who 
could not dance because they hadn’t brought gloves, with the badness 
of inns on the way to Ballston Spa and with such sudden glories as 
the appearance of the deus ex machina, “the Marquis” (M. de 
Lafayette). We have convincing portraits of such great men as 
Daniel Webster and we note (with the editor but not with the 
narrator) that among those graduating at Harvard in 1821 was young 
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Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson. We have the pathetic figure of “ Mr, 
Sprague the Poet” whose hour-long versified exercise was listened 
to with approval at the ceremony graced this year by Mr. Auden 
(with a shorter offering). Then, too, there is the charming Cran- 
fordian picture of the President’s daughters, on the morning of 
graduation day, writing out, cutting out and tying up the diploma 
just in time for the great event. It fell to President Quincy to 
graduate the most famous of Harvard “classes,” that of 1829, sung 
so often by the elder Oliver Wendell Holmes, and to endure Mr, 
Convers Francis’ oration that lasted for two and a quarter hours, 
too much even for the highly disciplined Bostonians of that age. 

For the general reader the account of life in Havana will probably 
prove the most rewarding. There is the horrible sight of women 
smoking ; the still more terrible sight of chained convicts on the 
streets (Georgia please note); the difficulty of finding a landlady as 
good as she should be ; and the lively account of the impact of the 
tropics, Rome, slavery on the girl from Boston. And there are so 
many names of long-dead Boston belles like Sarah Sullivan and such 
a holding company of illustrious patronymics as Anna Cabot Lowell 
Quincy. Over these jeunes filles en fleur is cast no such shadow as 
was later cast on Albertine and Andrée and the rest of the little band 
at Balbec, but for the social historian there is lots of good material 


here. Despite Tom Appleton it is not just “cold, roast Boston.” 
D. W. Brocan. 


Liaison Officer in Bulgaria 


There is a Spirit in Europe. A Memoir of Frank Thompson. 
(Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
FRANK THOMPSON, a British liaison officer with the Bulgarian 
resistance movement, was captured by the enemy in the Sredna Gora 
mountains and was executed at’ Litakovo in June, 1944, at the age 
of twenty-three. Bulgaria has since declared him a national hero. 
This book, compiled by his mother and his younger brother, is both 
a memoir and a collection of his writings designed to give a picture 
of the man. That Thompson attained no mature achievement as 4 
writer is a part of the picture ; his was a generation of interrupted 
careers. He had had one year at Oxford when he joined the Army 
on the outbreak of war; most of the writings published here are 
extracts from his letters home—from Libya, from Persia, from 
Palestine, Egypt and Sicily—interspersed with occasional poems. 
There is little evidence that he would have reached (or, indeed, 
intensely desired) distinction as a writer, though he had the sensi- 
bility, the perceptions, the enthusiasm for things and people. What 
would he have become? What would some hundreds of thousands 
of other young men have become? Perhaps it is no longer relevant 
to ask. Thompson, unlike most of them, tound a kind of fulfilment. 
His short life, ending as it did in a confident devotion to the anti- 
Fascist cause in one of the Slav countries he loved, shows a certain 
form and completeness. And, unlike most of the others, he was 
articulate. ; 

Frank Thompson was a Marxist and an_ individualist; his 
systematic Communist interpretation of thé stupendous events among 
which he lived was superimposed upon, but did not suppress, the 
thoroughly English background, the tradition of English culture and 
English affections, the whole .omplex of associations and emotional 
images which form a man’s habit of thought. Of introspection he 
writes : 

“ How very rarely I have found myself marching down the stream- 
lined Autobahn of my Socialist theory. .. . look at it this way. 
The only thing important, ‘immortal’ if you like, about a man is his 
individuality.” ; 

A liberal attitude for an active Communist of twenty-one ; but in 
those days the faithful could still read Zoschenko. Thompson's 
faults of judgement are, I suppose, the faults of youth: the sweeping 
dismissals, the uncritical enthusiasms, the failure to relate one end 
of a yardstick to the other, the assumption that what is desirable is 
therefore practicable and should instantly be brought about. 

He was an Englishman and a European. He returns again and 
again to the unity and the hopes of Europe. “The more I see of 
people, the more I love and value Europeans. . . . My eyes fill very 
quickly with tears when I think of the splendid Europe we shall 
build.” He has a preoccupation with the place Britain will hold 
in the eyes of the future Europe: 

“ (January, 1942.) I think we should soft-pedal the * Britain can 
take it’ stuff. We have only to think what the Poles, Czechs, Nor- 
wegians, Serbs Greeks, Dutch, French, Belgians, and peoples of 
occupied Russia are suffering at this moment to realise how unjustly 
fortunate we’ve been up to now. I have an uneasy feeling that we 
shall not be popular anywhere in Europe for a long time after the 
war. 
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“ (July, 1943.) So good an ambassador is old Thomas [Atkins] 
that, when the war ends, I think the British will be more genuinely 
popular in Europe and the Near East than they have ever been.” 
The second of these two observations was written in Sicily on 
seeing at close quarters the British soldier making himself at home; 
the first in Egypt in reaction against British official propaganda. 
Contradictory though they are, neither, in its context, was without 
its germ of truth. Thompson’s special concern in Europe grew to 
be with the Slav peoples whose languages he took the trouble to 
learn, and it was with one of those peoples, the Bulgarian, that he 
made his own contribution to the relationship between Britain and 
Europe. Among the documents in this book is a tribute to him by 
a Bulgarian Partisan officer, Colonel Znepolsky. It is among the 
most moving things I have ever read. Now that Europe is again, 
so quickly and so tragically, split, the personal legend which Thomp- 
son left behind him in the Bulgarian hills is an achievement hard 
to overrate. JoHN MIDGLEY. 


Civilised Taverns 


The Renaissance of the English Public House. By Basil Oliver, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 
Tue English public-house needed to be reborn, and it has been. 
The many comely public-houses, well designed, healthy and roomy, 
which have sprung up in England and Wales within the past 
generation, mark a considerable social revolution. This book is 
an event, because it is the best and most authoritative account of a 
continuing transformation. Mr. Basil Oliver was one of the few 
men who could have written it because he gave his heart long ago 
to the improvement of licensed houses, and has learned al] the 
curious lore which is necessary for getting the details right not only 
in designing but in equipping. As his book shows, his whole mind 
goes into bar-fittings, decorations (mural or otherwise), lighting, 
ventilation, sanitation, machinery, heating, fireplaces end lettering. 
He is more than an architect ; for him the public-house is a unit 
of which every component part is important and must justify itself. 

The illustrations are fascinating, displaying a wide range of styles, 
each adapted to its surroundings, with sincere architectural good 
manners. There is ao standardisation. Nor is there any example 
of what is called “ Brewers’ Tudor,” for none of the not really 
numerous examples of that mischievous make-believe could have 
qualified for Mr. Oliver’s gallery. He is tolerant, but one can imagine 
that he chose at least one rather self-conscious modern design with a 
dry smile. He is against all falsifications. His gallery contains works 
of richness, but they are rich in simplicity without a trace of what 
used to inspire boobies to call a gin-palace magnificent. There is 
help and information here for everyone who desires to know the 
best that has been done in making the public-house a civil'sed institu- 
tion—so far as this can be done, and it is much, by brick and stone 
and applied arts. 

Many people are ignorant of what lies behind all the influences 
aimed at the civilisation of public-houses, but the background is 
worth examination. The Victorian public-house was a disgrace, and 
it was oddly accepted as irremediable. Perhaps this happened because 
by general consent some usefulness was detected in its ill-repute ; 
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decent people might be expected to shun public-houses, and there 
was convenience in the administrative fact that the evil-doers of a 
district could all be found segregated there. To this shocking situa- 
tion far-seeing Birmingham brewers began to apply a scientific social 
treatment during the last years of the nineteenth century in co- 
operation with an equally far-seeing bench of magistrates. Agree- 
ment was reached out of court by preliminary consultation ebout 
the extinction of redundant licences and the improvement of the sur- 
viving houses. 

The culmination of such movements as this came in the first 
world war when Lord D’Abernon, chairman of the Central Control 
Board (Liquor Traffic), gave an entirely new direction to licensing 
legislation. He boldly summoned the brewers to help him. And 
who could help more than the men who not only understood their 
trade inside out but owned about 90 per cent. of the licensed houses 
in England and Wales? He took it for granted that brewers look 
first to their prosperity like all other business men, and he therefore 
set to work to prove, if possible, that a high degree of prosperity 
in the drink trade could co-exist with a high degree of sobriety in 
the nation. He succeeded completely. Few persons would have 
believed it possible until it had happened. The “ spectacular ” sudden 
reduction in drunkenness was caused by brilliantly contrived short- 
cuts to the objective. The law seemed able, after all, to “make 
men sober.” The advance of education, better living conditions, 
higher wages, all consolidate the position already captured; but 
they are slow-moving influences which could not have done what 
Lord D’Abernon did in four years. 

Lord D’Abernon induced the sellers of drink to act on their 
acknowledgment that their “commodity” was liable to abuse; 
to accept wholeheartedly scientifically thought-out restrictions and 
to undertake the collection of much heavier taxation graded in pro- 
portion to the strength of the drink. These principles are now at 
work ; the hours of sale have been reduced from nineteen a day to 
nine in London and eight elsewhere. The introduction of the mid- 
day “break” in sales was a stroke of genius, as was the relatton 
of the hours of sale, on a sound physiological principle, to the times 
when men have fed, are feeding, or are about to feed. The results 
in terms of sobriety have been startling and gratifying. No one is 
oppressed, and the brewers would not return to the days when they 
sold more beer and made less money. Most of their profits go, as 
Lord D’Abernon desired, to the policy of building such houses as 
Mr. Basil Oliver, with due reference to the principles stated above, 


commends in this notable bcok. J. B. ATKINS. 
Portrait of Q. 
Q. By F. Brittain. (Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 


Mr. Brittain has already written an admirable Life of one Jesus 
man, Bernard Lord Manning. To do justice to Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch is a sterner business, and a hundred and sixty pages (for 
which the publishers, no doubt preferring a qualitative to a quantita- 
tive basis, boldly ask 15s.) give bare scope for the diverse activities 
that crowded Q’s eighty years. No man lent himself better to 
biography, and Mr. Brittain, who for the last twenty years or so of 
Q’s life kept on the same staircase with him at Jesus, and was 
almost daily acquainted literally with his downsitting and uprising, 
has peculiar qualifications for the task. He has in fact produced a 
volume of singular interest, in which Q’s many-sided and picturesque 
personality is portrayed with convincing fidelity. Inter alia, iter 
multa alia, Q was novelist, journalist (on the old and lamented 
Speaker), university don, and first Cornishman of his day. For the 
early years of his life the standing authority is his own fragment of 
autobiography, Memories and Opinions, though he characteristically 
omits from it all reference to what Mr. Brittain chronicles, his 
successful struggle to pay off the debts his doctor-father left behind 
him. From about 1920 onwards Mr. Brittain writes from intimate 
personal knowledge. 

Q has been dead now three years. It is perhaps too early to ask 
what his permanent iegacy will be, but this volume compels the 
question. Not many of his novels are much read today, though 
many of them are well worth it; Mr. Brittain, I think, is right in 
saying that the considered view of the public pur Hetty Wesley— 
forerunner of many less successful attempts to blend history and 
fiction—first on the list. As compiler of The Oxford Book of 
English Verse, which had sold close on half a million copies by 
1939 and has probably topped the half-million by now, he is assured 
of immortality. He had a genius for letter-writing and trivial verse, 
as well as for some that was not trivial. But what of his contribution 
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to the study of English literature, of which he was Professor at 
Cambridge for over thirty years? Mr. Brittain gives to that period 
of his life nearly two-thirds of his book, and there is no reason to 
quarrel with the allocation, except that one would have liked to 
hear more of Q’s part in the academic life of the university, even 
at the cost of hearing less of his part in the social life of his college, 
which is, after all, in the general scheme of things a relatively small 
society. 

When Q was appointed the second King Edward Professor of 
English Literature (his predecessor, Verrall, only held the chair for 
sixteen’ months), A. C. Benson, in a letter of congratulation which 
Me. Brittain quotes, wrote: “What we want is a man who will 
really found and organise a school. Everything is ready for this, 
and what is needed is a strong personality, to do for us just what 
Raicigh has done at Oxford.” It would have been instructive if 
Mc. Brittain had discussed rather more fully how far such an aim 
was achieved, for it is by that that Q as Professor must chiefly be 
judged. One tangible, and perhaps decisive, evidence of success there 
was. In his first five years at Cambridge he crusaded, with H. F. 
Stewart and H. M. Chadwick, to get.a full English Tripos sub- 
stituted for a mere English adjunct of the Modern Languages Tripos. 
In 1917 success was achieved, and from it much has sprung, 
chequered though the growth of an English school has been by the 
impact of two wars. Whac was Q’s contribution to the growth 
of a school, as distinct from the foundation of a tripos? It is not 
altogether easy to say. His lectures, familiar to a wide circle in 
The Art of Reading, The Art of Writing and other volumes, had 
an immense vogue, and his audiences included many who had no 
concern with any English tripos. To say that they are popular in 
the best sense is rather compliment than derogation, but the direct- 
ness of their bearing on an English school and the English Tripos, 
and what the tripos course of 1946-7 or 1947-8 owes to the late 
Professor of English Literature, are questions that are worth explor- 
ing further. The answer would pretty certainly be that Q did mere 
than anyone to ensure that the Tripos course meant literary and 
humane study rather than merely or predominantly linguistic. It 
would be too much to say that all that is best in the Cambridge 
English school was due to him, but a great deal of it was. As I 
say, a rather fuller discussion of Q’s influence here would have been 
welcome. But to suggest that does not qualify the recognition due 
to Mr. Brittain for the skill and discretion with which he has por- 
trayed a colleague, a friend and a striking and memorable figure in 
English letters and academic life. Witson Harris. 


A Theatrical Firework 


The Amateur and the Theatre. By Bonamy Dobrée. 
Press. 3s. 6d.) 

Professor Dobrée’s essay is the rocket which shoots with exemp- 
lary grace and ease into the sky rather than the elaborate set-piece 
which closes the night’s revels. It derives its form from its occasion 
—a lecture given to the Bradford Civic Playhouse. The reader ts 
often left wishing that a paragraph could be expanded into a chapter, 
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which would give the author breathing space to develop his argument 
and show the processes of thought which have brought him to his 
provocative conclusions. For these are challenging enough to need 
the backing of evidence and argument. The thesis of the essay is 
that “an amateur performance is, and should be, different in kind 
from a professional performance, and in its own way just as good.” 
Acting conventions have no meaning in terms of life, and the “ ham” 
or trained actor sometimes spells death to a play written in an original 
form. The Seagull failed when presented by professionals because 
the audience could not see the play because of the “loathsome act- 
ing.” Presented two years later by young and inexperienced players, 
who were plastic, yielding, pliable material, not yet ossified, it was a 
triumphant success. Family Reunion and the Maddermarket Theatre 
are quoted as similar exemples of amateur triumphs in this country, 
One remembers, roo, Mr. Coghill and Mr. Rylands, whose work with 
undergraduat: casts at Oxford and Cambridge has often discovered 
new magic in old masterpieces. 

‘he Professor’s rose-speciacled view of amateur endeavour may 
be due to a fortunate familiarity with the achievements of the Brad- 
ford Civic Playhouse. The list of that theatre’s exciting productions 
might bring a blush to the cheeks of those responsible for choosing 
the near-commercial-certain successes often presented in the few 
State-subsidised theatres. Its theatre magazine is stimulating in 
content and expert in lay-out. But unfortunately it is not typical. 
There are 30,000 amateur companies in this country, and the com- 
placency with which the majority of these accept low standards of 
performance must make the dramatic gods weep. Few of them are 
interested in the theatre as a whole, being content to regard their 
acting as a winter alternative to the tennis and swimming they enjoy 
in summer. 

Professor Dobrée himself limits what amateurs may learn from 
men and women who have made acting their lifetime’s study to such 
mechanics as timing. movement and ayoiding fussy and hurried 
gestures. Tchehov is quoted with approval as having accused ac‘ors 
of never observing ordinary people, and amateurs are exhorted to 
work hard at such observation. But great acting is not as much the 
result of watching how people behave as of imagination, sensitiveness 
and humility. Diderot correctly saw the limitations of mere observa- 
tion: “Take to the theatre your ordinary tones, your simple ex- 
pression, behave as ycu do in the home, use your normal ges:ures, 
and see how feeble. vou will be.” Although the Professor quo*es the 
passage, he yet urges the amateur to bring to the theatre his sense 
of life and not his sense of the stage. Is this a wise distinction ? 
If the actor is to convey the one, does he not need the other? If 
this essay makes amateur actors.more complacent than they are 
already, and buttresses their conviction that uninstructed naturalness 
and a sincerity which is nor their monopoly are substitutes for what 
the professional has to teach them, its effect will be calemitous. 

JOHN GARRETT. 


Fiction 


The Hills Remain. By Nicolas Powell. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 
The Chasm. By Victor Canning. (Hodder and Stoughton. 9s. 6d.) 
The Saint and the Hunchback. By Donald A. Stauffer. (Michael 


Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 
Intimations of Eve. By Vardis Fisher. 6d.) 
Tuat the infusion of significance into his story depends directly upon 
the weight which the novelist imparts to his characters (this in turn 
being related to the intensity of his personal response to ex’stence) 
is one of the lessons which may be drawn from The Hills Remain. 
Mr. Powell’s characters fail to impress themselves emphatically upon 
one because their creator’s mind evidently lacks depth and intensity. 
Their actions are unashamedly haphazard and meaningless. Marco 
Fontana runs away from the mountain commune of Colle San 
Giovanni and his amorous entanglement with the perfidious Camilla 
to enlist ‘in the Italian Navy; after an affaire with a girl called 
Rosalia, and an engagement with the enemy, he returns with the war’s 
ebb to marry a vicissitudinous Camilla and to take up life where 
he had dropped it. 

The three sections, The Mountain Fastness, Descent tc the Plain 
and After the Bombardment, are self-explanatory: after the upheaval 
of war the old pattern of iife is resumed, the immemorial Hills 
Remain, and Marco, questioning his experience, reflects that— 

“His every hope had been on the plain, he had descended and 
returned. He had met his crisis. There had been no change. He 
had neither progressed nor run down hill. It was all as before His 
experience was absorbed in his illusions.” 


Experience, then, is meaningless. Stay in the mountains or descend 


(Methuen. 9s. 
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| Or. Barnardo’s Homes do not receive Family Allowances for the children in their care. t 





Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 











Short Story 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby. 


technique by post—the Regent way. 


are shown how to get plots, how to construct them, how to write 
dialogue, and how and where to sell MSS. 


Send to-day to The Regent Institute (Dept. 85R), 


House, Palace Gate, London, W.8, 
to Succeed as a Writer.”’ 


Write for your copy of this 
There is no obligation. 


Learn the essential 
In a fascinating course you 


Regent 
for a free copy of “* How 


interesting booklet NOW. 











Let this Ingenious Device Do Your Detail Drudgery 











for Y . 48 EXPANDING COMPARTMENTS ee ee 
. > . and are followed-up regularly : 
\ looks after matters pending 
NV HY subject your mind until dealt with ; prevents loss 
to the strain of remembering , ’ oe ~—— =i Jn 
the countless little things suerte’ ti" t . “oy - i> . 
that crowd your day’s work Supplies are short : Order 
when you can get a DESK NOW 
SECRETARY to do this Supplies are short, and the 
drudgery for you? It takes This almost human device demand is very heavy. To 
et, hel Seda Shows you instantly all docu- secure the Desk Secre- 
a oe and helps you to dea ments requiring aitention each taries you need, please 
swiftly and systematically day ; ensures correspondence FILL IN AND RETURN 
with, all your correspondence being answered on correct THE COUPON NOW. 
and business records; jogs fcc Fill In and Post this Coupon Today-*=~—--— 
your memory; reminds you 1 Business Cupp entions Ltd., Whitefriars House, Tallis St., 
of pressing duties; keeps 1 London, E.C. 
your desk clear of litter: | enclose aan of for which please send 
saves your time and frees I me Desk Secretaries (Fools'p) at 22/6 | including Pur- 
« I Desk $ Q 20 chase Tax and 
your mind for the more esk Secretaries (Quarto) at 20/- Carriage. 
important aspects of your 1 Name minutes 2 pingcuaiaties 
busine ss. I Address 





NOTE.—If you ender’ 3 or more, Gaduet 5% diecount. 
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This cash sum, or a personal Retirement 
Income of £400 a year guaranteed for life from 
age 55, will secure your independence in later 
years. Even if you are in an occupation (for 
example, a Civil Servant or Teacher) entitling 
you to a pension, you will be glad of the extra 
annual income this plan provides. 

Take, for example, ages up to 45, this is 
iow the plan operates—for women it is 
slightly varied. You make agreed regular 
monthly, quarterly or yearly payments 
to the Sun Life of Canada the great annuity 
Company and at 55 you will receive £6,530, 
plus accumulated dividends—or £400 a year 
for life and accumulated dividends. If you are 
over 45 the benefits are available at a later age. 
£5,000 for Your Family. 

Whilst building up this retirement tund 


age 50, 55, 60 or 65. It 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW 





26.050 


FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


or pension your family is provided for. 
Should you not live to reap the reward 
yourself your family will receive £5,000, 
even if you live to make only one payment. 


Income-Tax Saved, 

On every payment you make, you receive 
the appropriate rebate of income tax— 
a concession which will save you a con- 
siderable sum during the period. 

Over 1,000,000 Men and Women. 

Through the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada (the largest Company of the 
British Empire transacting Life Assurance 
solely) over 1,000,000 men and women have 
provided for themselves or their families by 
policies guaranteeing the payment to them 
of £797,079,000. 


By filling up and sending the enquiry form you can obtain details suited to your per- 
sonal requirements. The plan covers all amounts of savings from as little as £1 per 
month and the cash or pension can be arranged in most cases to commence either at 
s the safest and most profitable way of providing financially 
for you and yours and the protection for your family starts from your first payment, 


POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED 





any Obligation. 








H. O. LEACH (General Manager for the British Isles): 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 


I should like to know more about your Plan, as advertised, without incurring 


TERRES cccvesinecccntanensensdentnnssnnescesontnteseccsenesvennnnenreainensnsecsssenbeenietnes eccccecese 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 
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to the plain, it is all one. Mr. Powell certainly does not write badly ; 
indeed, there are clear signs of promise in this first novel ; bur his 
lack of intense concern for what he is writing about, besides resulting 
in this inert acceptance of futility, leads him stylistically to the dull 
method of reporting on his characters fram a distance instead of 
making us share their experiences from within—a technical crudity 
which, however, is appropriate to the basic emotional] flatness. 

The Chasm raises the same questions in a different way. It is an 
example of the conventional novel at its best, a really well-executed 
piece of story-telling which stops short of artistic significance cwing 
to the author’s failure to follow his characters beyond the surface. 
If you can imagine For Whom the Bell Tolls as it might be written 
by Charles Morgan, you will have a good notion of what The Chasm 
is like. Its situation is almost identical with that of the Hemingway 
novel ; here, however, it is a war-worn English architect (Edward 
Burgess), instead of an American professor, who is isolated in an 
Italian mountain village instead of a Spanish mountain cave, with 
a group of peasants. He, too, like the Hemingway hero, falls deeply 
in love with the girl of the place (Gemma), makes an enemy of his 
primitive rival in manhood (Bista) and, likewise in a tight corner, 
meets death in circumstancs strikingly similar to Robert Jordan’s ; 
for here, too, it is the breaking of-a bridge across a chasm which 
precipitates the whole situation and leads to the meeting with the 
dual realities of love and deat. Yet where Hemingway, the better 
artist, brings his preoccupation with sexuality and death to the fore, 
subduing his plot to his theme, here it is the plot which is allowed 
to overrun the book, the theme remaining, in fact, shadowy and 
subconscious. (Where Hemingway’s bridge is deliberately blown up, 
Mr. Canning’s crashes by accident ; where Robert Jordan goes to 
claim his death, Burgess is killed in an effort to escape back across 
the chasm.) I shall never cease to be astonished at the apparent 
obliviousness of so many novelists to the unconscious patterns which 
underly the conscious surface of their work. Here is yet another 
novel, naturalistic in conception and technique, which is bungled by 
being badly fitted to the symbolism of its real unconscious content. 

The Saint and the Hunchback begins with a pleasant fantastic 
touch when the Monk Odo throws his stone coffin into the sea and, 
when it miraculously floats, drifts off with his companion, Aelfric, 
on a holy voyage. However, it soon transpires that this is to be 
neither allegory, fantasy nor good plain history, but a muddle-headed 
mischmasch in which the questions raised by Christianity can be 
debated in an atmosphere of unreality fitting to the half-hearted way 
in which they are approached. Commonplace and disappointing. 
Intimations of Eve is a novel of primitive man. It is hardly an 
imaginative work ; Mr. Fisher proceeds entirely by external obser- 
vation, as it were, and as if he were fictionalising The Outline of 
History with the intention of confounding and enlightening the 
fundamentalists of Oregon and Utah. It 1s well done, but, one 
would have thought, hardly worth doing, since the question of human 
values can hardly be raised in the context, unless Mr. Fisher is 
raising it by inference, by rubbing our human pretensions in the 
mud of our supposed origins: and was the dawn of history really 
so mud-coloured ? D. S. SAvacE. 


HINRICHSEN’S 
MUSICAL YEAR BOOK 


Vol. IV-V (1947-48), just issued. 
600 pages. Many illustrations. 


Contributions by the foremost writers on Music : Music Educa- 
tion, Collections of Instruments, Opera and Ballet, Carillons, 
Research (string instruments, wind instruments), Score Reading, 
Bibliographies, Diagrams, etc. Price 18/6 


A HISTORY OF 
MUSIC IN SCOTLAND 


The first of its kind, written by Dr. H. G. Farmer. 
15 Plates. 





Just issued. 


560 pages. Price 21/- 
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25 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Wuite there is nothing exciting in the performance of the stock 
markets—most brokers are complaining of the dearth of business—the 
tendency towards improvement is impressive. It is certainly 
indicative of what in Throgmorton Street is known as “ better 
sentiment” that the recovery in prices is gradually being con- 
solidated and extended in face of all the obvious restraints on 
investment. Mr. Dalton has not yet shown his hand in the matter 
of an autumn budget, and winter, with its fuel problem, looms close 
ahead. That buying should exceed selling is, in all the circum- 
stances, a testimony to the toughness of investors, even after making 
full allowance for the purely technical factors now operating. 
One supporting influence which is undoubtedly playing its part 
just now is the expectation that sometime this month the negotia- 
tions for a revised exchange agreement between this country and 
Argentina will be concluded. That would enable Senor Miranda to 
ratify his agreement to purchase the British-owned railways and 
there seems to be little doubt that the bulk of the £150,000,000 
purchase money would then be available for distribution. In the 
more active markets a year ago the prospect of a pay-out of 
£100,000,000 or so might not have weighed very seriously with 
students of the trend but in the “thin” markets of to-day the 
re-investment of any substantial sum, especially if a fair part of it 
finds its way into the speculative groups, could exercise a quite 
disproportionate effect on prices. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS DEVELOPMENTS 

Only three months ago the Court dismissed a petition by 
Preference stockholders of the Eastern Telegraph Company that the 
directors should proceed to a winding-up now that the original 
and primary functioning of the undertaking has been brought to an 
end by the Government’s nationalisation scheme. The object of 
this petition was to secure for the Preference holders the substantial 
capital profit which would accrue to them in a liquidation by virtue 
of their right to participate in the assets part passu with the holders 
of the Ordinary stock. After the Court decision it was apparent 
that the Eastern Telegraph board, who are, for all practical purposes, 
the Cable & Wireless directors headed by Sir Edward Wilshaw, 
might see fit to implement their view that the large general reserve, 
accumulated out of past profits, really belongs to the Ordinary 
stockholders, namely, Cable & Wireless (Holding). Such a move is 
now announced, Eastern Telegraph having declared a 100 per cent. 
tax free special dividend on its Ordinary capital, involving no less 
a suin than £5,000,000. This proposal is certain to be bitterly 
opposed by Eastern Telegraph Preference holders and it has 
certainly taken the City by surprise. The immediate effect has been 
a jump in Cable & Wireless (Holding) Ordinary stock from 154 to 
170 and in the same company’s Preference from 113 to 120. For 
the holding company, which owns practically the whole of Eastern 
Telegraph Ordinary capital, this £5,000,000 will help very materially, 
whatever plans Sir Edward Wilshaw may have in mind for the 
company’s future. My advice to those readers who have followed 
recommendations made here to purchase an equal amount of the 
two stocks is to hold on. 


A GOOD STEEL SHARE 


When the quotation was around 25s. about 18 months ago I 
outlined the case for the £1 Ordinary shares of Head, Wrightson, the 
constructional engineers. The company was a heavy E.P.T. payer 
and seemed well placed to get all the business it could handle for a 
long time ahead. Recently, it has fully justified these expectations 
by raising its profits, increasing its dividend and making a new issue 
of shares to replenish its working capital. After this new issue the 
market quotation is still materially higher, at 38s. 6d., than when 
I advised a purchase, but I still think the shares worth buying. 
For the year to April 30 the dividend was raised from 9 to 10 perf 
cent., but as net earnings -were equivalent to 24 per cent. there 
should be scope for a further increase. What impresses me is that this 
company is right in the forefront of several important developments. 
It has just received its first commission for fitting up a complete 
oil refinery ; it has started on its first complete rolling mill plant 
and on the world’s first aluminium moving bridge. In_ other 
directions—largely catering for the equipment needs of heavy 
industry—its order book is fuller than ever. At 38s. 6d. the yield on 
the present dividend of ro per cent. is just over 5 per cent 
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solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday 
October 14th. Emi elopes must be received not later than first post thar day ard 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. eae. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.2 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following fog 
ACROSS 10. Their habits don’t make them, it is 
. P ; s 
1. What a mordant footballer if taken said. (>.) ; ) 
literally! (9.) 13. Wilberforce pictured himself as one 
5. Did he go to sea with a four-wheeler on the plains of Timbuctoo. (9.) 
and half the Bible ? (5.) 15. What the above would have done to 
“4 ‘ s 3.) 
8. Mill's raw material. (5.) a mussionary.  (- . 
9%. According to Coleridge they never 16. Subtly and invisibly mended. 9.) 
appear alone. (9.) 17. Dim peers (anag.). (8.) ; 
11. Not necessarily a native of U.S.A. 19. “Every gift of noble origin Is 
(9 : breathed upon by perpetual 
? ~ . "OW ) 5.) 
12. Sir Philip who captured the “ Chesa- . breath * (Wordsworth). (5.) 
peake.” (5 20. The wisdom of the French. (7.) 
13 Se caught though never pursued. (6.) , . 
. P 22. Monkey not lacking in energy. 
14 Fash reef (anag.). (9.) 24. Measure of a tiler.  (5.) 
18. Clues to heaven? (9. 26. Yesterday's knuts. (5.) 
21. One might expect to see them in 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWOOD No. 443 


the jungle Press. (4.) 
23. Nothing to a lip except a kiss. (5.) 
25. Stubborn, as the result perhaps, of 
a diet of brawn (9.) 
27. Literary stars. (9). 
Six—and what's for dinner? (5.) 
What the fields do goes to the making 
of 8. (5.) 








Bonnar 





30. Get sinews (anag.). (9. ) 
DOWN 
1. Choose a vehicle and go back in it. 


(S 
2. Is this what the men of Pekin are 
made of ? (5, 4.) 
2. * Eating the - bread 
ment’ (Shakespeare).  ( 
Is this the hair-dresser in he middle 
of the road ? (7.) 
“Grey matter.”” (8.) 
Cheer for the ruffian. (5.) 
One usually does of things that are 
too 3. (5, 


.] banish- 


> 


SAU 











SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 17th 
The winner of Crossword No. 433 is Mr. J. H. LEwis, Bulmer House, 
St. Thomas’ Green, Haverfordwest, South Wales. 
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By Appointment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 








The salt of a century 
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NO 
FIRE RISK 


One of 









the principal 
solvents used by dry 
cleaners, engineers and 
rubber manufacturers is 
Carbon Tetrachloride. 
This has the valuable property of being non-inflammable 
— indeed to such a degree that it is also used as a fire 
extinguisher. It is one of many industrial chemicals made 
by Albright & Wilson. 


ALBRIGHT & Wilson 
CHEMICALS 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
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FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


MR. 
WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 


writes : 


‘“*The Royal Cancer 
Hospital is doing work of 
which the Nation should 
be proud. It is fighting 
this fell disease—trying to 
establish its cause and dis- 
cover a cure—providing 
beds for patients and 
keeping those who are 
inoperable free from pain. If those who have contemplated, 
even for an instant, the possibility of being one day them- 
selves in the clutch of cancer subscribe to the fund, the 
present difficulty of raising sufficient money to continue 
the work should be easily overcome.” 
Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer - Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - - LONDON, S.W.3 





Photo Walter Stoneman. London 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & WANTED 


None of the vacancies advertised below relates to anyone 
to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 

DVERTISING ASSISTANT required for Sales Dept. -of 
J& specialised engineering company must be experienced 
in agency work with first-class knowledge of printing and 
jayout for periodicals and catalogues. The position is 
single-handed and includes the production of monthly 
private periodical. State full particulars and salary re- 
quired.—Box 22la. 

TIRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY for 


Literary Aspirants to 


study short-story writing under expert editoria] super. 
yision. Individual tuition guaranteed.—Box a 

B has vacancies for Editorial Assistants in the Te le- 

ie Vision Service, Alexandra Palace, Wood Green. 22. 


The duties of the posts include assistance in the compila- 
tion of documentary and talks programmes (including the 
provision and adaptation of written and visual material), 
the selection of artists and speakers, and assistance in the 
production ot this type of programme Candidates must 
have a good educational background and wide interests, a 


knowledge of visual aids, and have had experience of 
writing for documentary films or radio or for non- pictor: 
publication. Salary on scale rising by increments of 


to maximum £680 per annum.—Detailed applications = 
APPOINTMENTS OFFIceR, Broadcasting House, London, W.1 
marked ‘ Editorial, Television,”’ within 7 days. For 
acknowledgement enclose stamped adaressed envelope. 
I B.C. invites applications for the post of Programme 
Assistant in the verseas News Department. The 
mainly of the preparation of scripts for 
Candidates should have writing ability, 
and an up-to-date knowledge of current 
successful candidate must be prepared to 
afternoon or evening on shift. Salary on 


work wil] consist 
Radio News Reel 
4 “ news-sense " 
affairs The 

work morning, 


scale rising by increments of £40 to maximum £890 per 
annum.——Detailed applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1 marked * Radio News 
Reel,” within 7 days. For acknowledgement enclose 


tamped addressed envelope. 

] B.C. invites applications for 
e Television Service, Alexandra 

should have a thorough knowledge 

its aspects including editing negative film, 


the post of Film Editor, 

Palace Applicants 
of film editing, in all 
synchronising, 


track laying, and the preparation of cutting copies for 
re-recording The duties of the post will include the 
supervision of cutting room staff and the organisation of 
a film library. The salary is on a scale rising by annual 
increments of £35 to a maximum of £785 per annum 

Detailed applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFicer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, marked “Film Etitor.’’ 
within 7 days For acknowledgement enclose stamped 


addressed envelope. 


YOMFORTABLE HOME and conditions, with ample food, 


offered to reliable young man, by gentlefolk, in 
modernised farm-house, 30 miles London Small salary 
according to hours worked indoors or out. All replies 
answered Box 222a 
OWN MENTAL HOSPITAL, Downpatrick, N. Ireland. 
Applications are invited for the post of full-time 
female Psychiatric Social Worker for above Hospital. 


Qualifications: Applicants must possess the Mental Health 
Certificate of the London Schooi of Economics and Politica] 
Science (University of London) or any other certificate or 
diploma approved by the Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. Remuneration: The scale of salary attached to 
the post is £370 p.a., rising by 8 annual increments of 
£20 to a maximum of £530 p.a. (non-resident), inclusive 
In addition a motor-car allowance will be 
adopted by Down County 


of war bonus 
paid in accordance with the scale 
Council The point of entry into the scale will be deter- 
mined according to previous experience The successful 
andidate will be required to pass a medical examination 
and become a contributor under the Asylums Officers 
is subject to 





Superannuation Act, 1909 The appointment 

1 month's notice on either side Preference will be given 
to qualified candidates who served wit Forces, pro- 
vided the Committee of Management is satisfied that such 


candidate an, or within reasonable time will be able to, 
discharge the duties of the post efficiently Applications, 
Stating age and experience, and accompanied by copies of 


not more than 3 recent testimonials. should be delivered to 
the Resipent MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, not later than the 
lith day of October, 1947 

(Publishers) LTD., have 


\ ESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO 
* a vacancy for a man or woman who has experience 








n adve lay-out and everything that comes under 
the heading of publicity Salary £1,000 or more if 
1 ms warrant it Apply in writing, giving full 
ag experience, etc., to 47. Princes Gate, S.W.7 
URSE COMPANION req for rheumatic lady living alone 
try district.—Mrs Borpes, Well Alford, Lincs, 


Qoorrisn HOME DEPARTMENT require a Temporary 





ian at the Marine Laboratory, Torry, Aberdeen 
Candidates should be University graduates and had train- 
Bit library in cataloguir and indexing 












a Scientific 
a is irely biological and scientific 
The work is expected to last at least 
Member of the 


ind require 










a tion is an Associate 
Li rv according to qualifications and 
ex £400 woman t 
qu 3 .> bour and 
Servi Room 669 " ngswa London 
for application form whi ch must be returned complet ed 
by 31st October, 1947 

BRAZILIAN seeks post as water polo-swim ming 


Yoons 2 
instructor 


with school or university Write Box 225a 





EXHIBITIONS 
AS i I EC TION of Canal Models. paintings. photographs, 
a a 


rrange by the Inland Waterways Asso- 
Road, W.1 





i Hi s, 196 Tottenh am Court 
‘UTUMN COLLECTION of early Er 





sh Water Colours, 

4 at Heat's, 196, Tottenham Cou rt “Road, Ww.l. 
| Der RSETION OF PAINTINGS: Jack B. Yeats. 2nd to 
1 October, 1947, at the Victor Waddington Galleries, 
EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq., 10-5.30, Sats. 
1 (1) Alfred Wolmark, etrospective Exhibition 
Aldridge, Recent Paintings. and (3) First Exhi- 





{ Paintings by Betty Shaw-Lawrence. 
\ ARLOWE GALLERIES, 40, Elizabeth Street. S.W.1. 
< aintings From Oct. 6-18. 10-5, exc. Sats 
ECENT Paintings by EVELYN HARRIS and Flower 
Paintings by Marcus Griscnotti.—HeaL AND Son, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W 
OWLEY Galleries, 15, St. Mary Abbots Terr., Kensington 
H =. St. Flower pictures and others by Mary Donald- 
- Tues., Oct. 7 till Sat., Oct. 18. 1 p.m. Adm. free. 
Toots S: Paintings by NADIA BENOIS. Daily 9.30 to 
6. Sats. 9.30 to 1.—31, Bruton St.. W.1. 
WL KER's GALLERIES, 118, New Bond st 
astica) Stained Glass designed and made by 
MacWhirter Webster. 


Eccles® 
Gordon 
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Palace Hotel 
Buxton. 


Good beds — good food — music — 
dancing—ideal indoor swim pool— 
tennis — health giving walks in 
glorious Derbyshire. Enquiries have 
the personal attention of the 
Managing Director, Mr. J. J. Hewlett. 


Telephone : Buxton 2000. 














Health Horizon Health Horizon Health Horizon 


HEALTH HORIZON 


—a quarterly magazine 
for the intelligent reader 


October issue includes : 
THE FEELINGS OF ANIMALS 
Brian Vesey-FitzGerald 
ASTHMA 
R. J. S. McDowall 
Five Shillings per year 
January, April, July, October 


Tavistock House North, Tavistock Sq., W.C.1 


H Wyeey vozu0ey yyeoy 


Health Horizon Health Horizon 
m0z110 


Health Horizon Health Horizon Health Horizon 








Always a large and varied stock of good secondhand 
books (mostly English literature) for sale. 
Send stamp for lists, thereafter sent regul arly (approx. 
monthly). 
Post Free. 
VICTOR BRISTOW, 
Bristow House, Clifton, Bristol, 8. 
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SPEEDWORDS 


Ordinary Writing at 
100-120 Words per Minute 


Dutton Speedwords is a rapid note-making system 


which uses the Roman alphabetic characters a, ), 
c, d, etc., we all write every day. It is a useful 
fast-writing alternative for those who have not 
learned the ordinary shorthand of strokes, hooks 


and circles, because—being based on new principles 
never before considered—it can be written at a speed 
of 100-120 words per minute. Moreover, Speedwords 
can be used for any language: it banishes all former 
obstacles to free international communication 
because all nations write the same Speedword forms. 


Single letters represent the most common words, this 
invention thereby being enabled to reproduce 
English or any other language at an 
only two letters per Speedword. 
distinguished men of letters, 
Shaw, Prof. L. Hogben, 
Dean of Canterbury. 


new 
passages ol 
average length of 
Warmly praised by 
ee. Mr. G. Bernard 

*.R.S., Dr. Joad and the 


The postal course of tuition of only eight lessons can 
be completed in 20-24 hours of actual study. 


You are invited to send 3d. for further details and 


free lesson to 


DUTTON SPEEDWORDS 


| Dept. SSR, 92-3 Great Russell St., 
London, W.C.1 


1947 
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EN rERTAINMENTS 
AVID PONSONBY.—England’s Place in Keyboard Music, 
A Piano Recital with comments. Programme includes 
works by Gibbons, Purcell, Field, Berkeley, Bach, Haydn, 
vel. Wigmore Hall, Tues. Oct. 14, at 7. 10/6 to 3/-, 
from Wigmore Hal] an@ usual agents. 5 mee 
INGPEN & WILLIAMS, Ltp., 8. Ciarges Street, 
” masger's. —WHI. 6606 7.0. Mat.: 
30. This .: Richard Il. Oct. 6: 
Sultet” Oct. 8: Tweiith a 
_ VIsASETE SCHUMAN 
Recital of Nichubert Songs, 
CENTRAL HALL, Westminster. 
MONDAY, OCT. 13th, at 7.30. 
Pianoforte: GERALD ge 
12,6, 10/6, 7/6, 5/-, 3 7 Hall (Whi. 4259) and 
IBBS & TILLETT LTD., 124, Wigmore ——_ w.i. 
IALTO.-—** Les Portes e la Nuit” (A Eng. Subs., 
Progs. begin 12.5, 2.45, 5.20, 8 p.m.; Sundays 4.30 & 7.15. 


= , Sat 
Romee and 





LECTURES 


A'S. AUSTRIAN SOCIETY, British Council (Theatre), 
6, Hanover St., 3rd October, 6.30 p.m. G. R. Hiscocks, 
The Representative of the British Council in Austria, 
‘Anglo Austrian Cultural Relations" (a Report on the 
activities of the British Council in Austria), in the 
chair: Professor J. Dorbretsberger. 
SYCHICAL “eo we -Public Lecture at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S.W.1, at 8 p.m. on Friday, October 17 
by Professor H. Price, on Modern Agnosticism an 
Human Personality. Admission free. Tickets for reserved 
seats may be obtained in advance from the Secretary of the 
Society for Psychical Research, 31, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1 
SOME ASPECTS OF EVOLUTION.” Six illustrated lec. 
tures by Maurice Burton, D.Sc., and E. W. Swinton, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E. (of the Britisn Museum Natural History 
Section), will be held at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1, on Wednesdays at 7 p.m.. beginning October 8, 
1947. 1. General Position of the Theory of Evolution. 
2. Paleontological Evidence. 3. The Evidence of Embry- 
Evidence. 


ology. The Biological 5. The Infiuence of 
Environment on Evolution 6. Whither Man? Course 
tickets 6/-.—Apply to THe RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Lrp., 4-6, Johnson's Court, Fleet St., E.C.4. CENtral 8812, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON (University Exiension Lec- 
TURES).—The Ballet. Weekly lectures and discussions 
will be held ™ the Beveridge Hall. Senate House, Malet 
Street, W.C.1, on Wednesdays at 7.30 p.m. 8 . 
Basis Technique. A. L. Haskell; 15 Oct. 
tive, Madame Karsavina; 22 Oct., Music in 
Howes; 29 Oct., Costume and Decor, 


rama and Narra- 
Ballet, Frank 
Michael Ayrton; 





5 Nov., From Diaghileff to the Contemporary Scene in 
Ballet, A. L. Haskell; 12 and 19 Nov., Discussion of Prine 
ciples revealed in the Lectures and interpreted in two 


ballets seen_ during 


the course. 
For Single Lectures 2 


Fee for the Course, 15/-. 
T. ANNE'S HOUSE, 57, Dean Street, W.1.—Wednesdays 
.m., October 8th-November 12th. " Existentialism. 
6 mA with discussion, on the plays of Sartre and 
Gabriel Marcel and on general principles. Mr. Gabriel 
Marcel will give two er Course, 10/-; 1 lecture, 2/-. 
Alternate Mondays, » Oct. 13th-Nov. 24th: St. 
Augustine. 4 Geteres ww Rev. G. L. Phillips, B.D. 
fPYHE Nature of Man and his_ Progress. 
Oct. 5th at 7 p.m.—THE THEOSOPHICAL 
Gloucester Place, W.1. 
YOGA.—Talks on Yoga, 
cluding special children’s lecture). 
minster, Fri. & Sat., Oct. 10 & 11, daily 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 
with Dr. H. P. Shastri, Litt.D., at 8 Adm. free (a few 
res. seats 2s, 6d. each lecture).—Information from Secy., 
SHANTI SADAN, 2, Upper Phillimore Gardens, W.8 


N. Sri Ram. 
Socery, 50, 


its principles and praciice (in 
Caxton Hall, West- 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 


CCOMMODATION booked, approved, West Country 
4A hotels, guest houses. farms Nove] Magazine-Guide, 
ls. ld., posted.—Riviera Bureau, 45, Fleet St., Torquay. 

LOVELY September or October Hotrpay can still be 


AX arranged on the Dalmatian Coast, Visitors returning 
from Yugoslavia report 4 wonderful time Sixteen days, 
45 gns.—Write, Fairways & Swinrorp Travel, Department 
(G), ~~ Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, London 
A. Telephone: Abbey 2214 The directors deal 
personally with your arrangements 
UDLEIGH SALTERTON. BLUEBERRY DOWNS 
HOTEL. Spend some care-free months in this smal] 
hotel-de-luxe oo 5 south and sea. Central heating al 
rooms. Vi-spring bed Vacancies from late September, 
including self- contained suits, Tel.: 505. 
\LIFP jae. HOTEL, CARLYON BAY, ST. AUSTELL, 
CORNWALL.—Visit this grand coast and enjoy the 
intimate ones here and perfect comfort at this very 
well-appointed hotel. Excellent meals. Golf, tennis, ete, 
Club Licence. Tel.: Par. 
J peroscovrr HOTEL, EXMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 


Delightful for winter residence. A very high standard 
of comfort is assured at this first-class hotel of 50 bed- 


rooms which include self-contained _ suites. Central 
heating throughout. Lift all floors. Faces South over- 
looking sea. and stands in its own charming grounds 
adjoining Golf Course. Free Golf. Hard Tennis Court. 


Licensed. Telephone 2277. 
EK ASTBOURNE.—BELLE VUE HOTEL (on_sea_ front), 
4 directly opposite Pier Accommodation 100 Excellent 
Cuisine —’Phone 3203 
}ASTCOURT PRIVATE HOTEL Sheringham. Reside in 
the Game and Turkeyland Country for the winter, the 


same courteous service, varied and satisfying cuisine. T.T. 
Jersey Milk. Attractive sheltered Pinewood, overlooking 
Links and Sea. Fires, C., all bedrooms. Terms from 


gns, Sheringham 91. 


XMOUTH, S. Devon.—Pencarwick Hoter. Much sought 
after for winter residence on account of the genial 
atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent. btg. 
Gas fires and h. & c. all bedrooms. Sunny centra] posi- 
tion overlooking sea. Tel. 3307. 
MISTRAL BAY HOTEL, NEWQUAY, Cornwall. —Why not 
enjoy first-rate comfort and amenities at this fine 
licensed hotel this Xmas? Faces golf course and sea. 
——t winter climate. Spec prog. res. band.—Terms: 

C. Barry, Res. Dir. Tel.: 2577. 

NORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH S. DEVON.—Special 
E winter terms will prevail from October, so luxuriate 
in the perfection of comfort for which this famous hotel 
has long been noted, Superv situgeen. Every modern 
amenity. Fully Licensed. XXXX.—Write terms 
extended visits. Tels. 
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